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TEXT-BOOKS 


TANNER’S Elementary Algebra » $1.00 


By J. H. Tanner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in 

Cornell University. 

The latest addition to the Modern Mathematical Series, prepared under 
the general editorship of Professor Wait, of Cornell University. The 
transition from arithmetic to algebra has been made as easy and natural 
as possible, and the author has aimed to arouse and sustain the student’s 
interest in the work, and to teach him to think clearly and reason cor- 
rectly. Wherever an essentially new step is taken — such, for instance, 
as the use of letters to represent numbers — its naturalness and advan- 
tages are presented with it, and it is thereafter a useful tool in the stu- 
dent’s hands. 


HOADLEY’S Practical Measurements in Magnetism 


By Georce A. Hoap.ey, A.M., C.E., Professor of Physics, Swarth- 

more College. 

This book supplies a satisfactory introduction to a course in electrical 
engineering, and makes the student familiar with the fundamental meas- 
urements in electricity as applied to the requirements of modern life. 
Because of the intimate relation between magnetism and electricity, it 
contains also a preliminary study of the phenomena of magnetism. The 
method of the book is to make use of a series of nearly one hundred 
experiments, arranged in logical sequence, and each accompanied by 
suggestive directions and by a simple discussion of the principles involved. 
In some cases a statement of well-known results is added. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


75 cents 


ENGLISH 


Longmans’ English Crammar 
Edited by Grorce J. Smiru, Ph.D., member of the Board of Examiners, 
Department of Education, New York City. 65 cents. 
“BUILT UPON THE RIGHT LINES, SYSTEMATIC AND SCHOLARLY, INTER- 
ESTING AND ATTRACTIVE.” 


Longmans’ Sriefer Crammar 


By the samé editor. 40 cents, o 
A PREPARATORY BOOK. 


Longmans’ School Composition 


By Davip SaLmon. 8o cents. 
“SCHOLARLY, THOROUGH, AND SENSIBLE. ADMIRABLE TREATMENT OF 
GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES, DICTION, AND SENTENCE STRUCTURE.” 


Longmans’ English Literature 


By R. B.A, $1.35. 
“A SIMPLE AND INTERESTING TEXT DESIGNED TO KINDLE ADMIRATION 
IN THE MINDS OF SECONDARY STUDENTS.” 


Longmans’ English Classics 


Meet college entrance requirements, 32 volumes. 
“A STEADY INFLUENCE IN SHAPING THE TEACHING Of ENGLISH IN OUR 
SCHOOLS.” 


Marsland’s Interpretive Reading 
A MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY FOR USE IN COLLEGES, NORMAL, 
AND SecONDARY SCHOOLS. By Cora MarsLanp, Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in the Kansas State Normal School, Topeka. $1.12. 


“SIMPLE, YET BASED ON THOROUGHLY SOUND PRINCIPLES.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


gi-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Publish the Bercy, Du CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other standard methods for teaching 
French and Other Foreign Languages 


The French and German methods are modern, and are used in many of the most progressive schools 
and colleges throughout the country. The general stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
not only our own publications but those o! ali publishers at home and abroad. Our Romans Choisis, 
Contes Choisis, and other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain masterpieces of French, 
Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many having notes in English. 
A complete catalog of all publications, also of imported books, will be sent when requested. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
FRENCH game in English, German, French and Spanish 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By ANDRE THEURIET. anguages. Inabox, . + 0.50 
notes. Cloth, 85 cents; paper, 60 
Les Aventures du Dernier _ e. Ky Marianela (Spanish). By PEREZ GAL 


pos. With 
- 81.00 


CHATEAUBRIAND. ith notes. Cloth, 40 cents; notes. Paper, 75cents; cloth, . 
. M. C 3 The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. Edited 
by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. 


STEDMAN. Edition for 1904. Best routes, select 
hotels, many maps, and information of all Europe. 
1 vol., over 500 pages, full leather binding, . $1.25 


Divided Proverbs. An amusing and instructive Any book sent prepaid for the price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


En Son Nom. hy EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Trans. 
by M. P Sauveur, with notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russett, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Craraser Gieman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, srosimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York; 10 E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


“The Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics were introduced into our schools in September, 1903. The progressive arrangement of the 
work, the remarkable number and variety of excellent problems, the practical treatment of the subject, the presentation of the shorter 


methods found in daily use in the business world, * * *#. 


led me to believe it to be a series of great educational value, and actual 


use has greatly strengthened-this belief. I have not heard one adverse criticism from the teachers, but words of praise only.”’ 


MiLToN, Mass., July 11, 1904. 


ASHER J. JACOBY, Superintendent of Schools. 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetics, Parts One, Two and Three, are published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


The Dixon 


A 


tals to use. 


COLORS FROM FAIRY HAWN D 


64 printed in colors, showing representations of work done with 
Dixon's Crayons, A little verse is attached to each 
dren Paes picture, which tells in a very pleasing way, How the Colors 
gw were brought to Earth by the Fairies for the Children of Mor- 
My It is told in a way that will interest not only the 
7 | little ones, but their elders as well. 


\._Aj a copy to read to her class. 
mention this publication and tell us where you teach, 


Company have just issued a small booklet 


Every teacher should have 
It will be sent free if you will 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ErmER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSIOAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
— or — 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 27 
pp-, $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


DIRECTORY. 
Publishers 


RICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 


PPLETON, D., & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
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in no other way 


sale. 


factory, 
$75 — often it is as much as $200. 
saving ? 


for which it is made is its tone. 


as the trained musician. 


Piano. 


and sold in 36 years — since 1868. 


action, workmanship or material. 


guitar, zither, and banjo. 


used; 
Write for it. 


Are sold direct from the factory — and 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
You pay the actual cost of making it 

with only our small wholesale profit added. Uy ® 

When you buy a piano as most people buy 
pianos—at retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent 
and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or 
salary of the agents and salesmen he employs. 
what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
Isn’t this worth 


But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one great object 
A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
** Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and niusical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness” — this describes the tone of the Wing 


This is 


Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the yery highest quality, enables us to produce an 
instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 


Our plan of selling is not an experiment. 


It is a great success. 


Sent on trial. We pay freight. No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over 
38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. 
in your home if you live in any part of the United States. 
the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. 


Instrumental Attachment 


The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any other piano. 
Among them, the Instrumental attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, 


WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on 
easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. Itdescribes the materials 
gives pictures of all the different parts and tells how they should be made and put together. 
It contains 116 pages and is named ‘‘ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos,” 


364 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET 


WING & SON "FY 1868 


Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured 
We can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own neighborhood. 


We will not ask for any advance payment or deposit. 
r chi We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for 20 days. 
will be under no obligation to buy it. If not satisfactory in any way, or if for any reason you think it is not the piano you want, 
we will take it back at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, 
you pay us forit. You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. We take oldinstruments in exchange. Our responsi- 
bility does not cease when you buy the piano. Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


Itisthe only book of its kind ever pubiished. 
e send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 


We will place a Wing Piano 
We will pay 
ou 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hote! Betleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Sirect, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 

uests. 


estaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”" Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 
TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and qed day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $sand $7 per day 
Every improvement known to m 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 

MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


ern in- 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 
THE MORRIS EXAMINATION RECORD 

separate or combined, 240 
names ach. Pupil’s whole record for ten months 
at a glance. size 814 x 13%, ledger paper, board 
cover, cloth back. Good for any kind of school. 
Send for sample, or order on approval. Published 
by Superintendgnt John E. Morris, Alliance, Ohio. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


90-A Beacon Boston. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
\ 


000220000 
Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY 
MONTREAL ano 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and 
New England Points via the scenic Central 
Vermont Railway line. 
Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
1 pictures, ** Among the Green Hills.” 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 300 Washington St., Boston. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses 

Modern brick building, all improvements, furni. 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


[ ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 

B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 

Phone Main 6460, 
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Vol. LX. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1904. 


No. 11. 


Journal of Education. 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . $2.60 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a& year 
Both paperstooneaddress, . . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 10 E, 14th Street. 878 WabashAve. 


ASSURANCE. 
The period of life is brief, 
’Tis the red of the red rose leaf, 
’Tis the gold of the sunset sky, 
’Tis the flight of a bird on high. 
But one may fill the space, 
With such infinite grace 
That the red will tinge all time; 
And the gold thro’ the ages shine ; 
And the bird fly swift and straight 
To the portal of God's own gate. 

—Selected. 


And let not folk, in judging, trust their wit 
Too fast, as one who counteth up the corn 
In’s field before the sun has ripened it; 
For I have all through winter seen a thorn 
Appearing poisonous and obdurate, 
Which then the rose upon the sprig hath borne. 
And T have seen a ship that swift and straight 
Has run wpon a wild sea all her race, 


And perished entering at the harbor gate, 
—Dante. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas 
City: There is just as much danger in under-shoot- 
ing as in over-shooting in school work. 

Epwakp Everett Hate: The best piece of good 
fortune which can come to one is opportunity for 
intimacy witha leader, in whatever line of life he 
may be engaged. 


SuPERINTENDENT W. W. JR., Westerly, 
R.I.: A teacher’s worth should be judged, to a 
considerable degree, by the kind of written work he 
demands and secures from his pupils. 

SUPERINTENDENT J uDSON 1. Woop, Gardner, Mass: 
Pupils in the adolescent stage ought to have the very 
choicest of physica! training. Dollars invested in 
the bodies of our youths at the right time will net a 
rich dividend in all coming years. 

Grorcr L. Los Angeles: It has seemed 
to me that nature study lightens, rather than in- 
creases, the work of the children, acts as a stimulus 
stirring the enthusiasm of the child, starting into 
activity many ideas of his nature which would other- 
wise lie dormant. 

SupERinTENDENT A. L. Barsour, Natick, Mass. : 
The pupil may be led through the influence of a 
good teacher or teachers to develop and act out a_ 
strong ethical code of his own, while one thoughtless 
tercher may undo the moral building of years. Con- 
sequently, it very often happens that the incidental 
teaching of the schoolroom leaves a deeper impres- 
sion than the carefully developed train of thought 
that the lesson is intended to convey. The chance 
remark and incidental comment of the teacher are 
all treasured up by the child and take a deep place 
in his mind. The child cannot help being wrought 
upon by the people who surround him, for there is 
no influence to compare with human influence. 

Ermina A. Cuter, Director of Drawing, Uz- 
bridge, Mass ; — There is a mistaken idea that draw- 
ing is for the benefit of the artistic few; that is an 


old idea. ‘The new and more practical idea is that it 
is for the inartistic many; that is to say, drawing 


’ should exist to-day in the curriculum for the boy and 


girl who have no especial artistic sense, that they 
miay get power and ability in this direction. 

H, C. Morrison, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: If it is worth while to educate the children 
so that an ever more intelligent and efficient com- 
munity may result, is it not worth the while to edu- 
cate adults who desire it in order that the same end 
may be served? ‘The city, the state, the nation, is 
directly benefited whenever a citizen makes himself 
capable of betier and more intelligent work. So- 
ciety profits every time a young man is able to lift 
himself a little higher in the scale of living and in 
his capacity for more and finer work; every time a 
young woman broadens and improves her powers as 
a housekeeper, wife, and mother. There are prob- 
ably many thousands of efficient and successful 
mechanics and business and professional men in the 
couytry to-day who owe their start and subsequent 
success to the fact that at one time they attended 
faithfully some evening high school. 


A LABOR IDEAL. 


BY ELEANOR SCOTT SHARPLES. 


In every great crisis of national life, there are 
little individual acts which have a bearing on the 
larger issues. The fact that the people of the colo- 
nies would not drink taxed tea may not have had 
much influence on the English parliament, but the 
simple self-denial did have a wonderful effect on the 
people of ‘the colonies. The refusal by many to use 
aught made by slave labor may not have influenced 
either the Federal or Confederate governments, but 
it had an effect on the lives of those who practiced 
the self-denial. There is no greater power brought 
to bear on human affairs than the power of a life liv- 
ing its principles. 

Our country to-day is agitated by great labor 
troubles. Down helow the larger questions of eco- 
nomics are the individual lives of the laborers and 
employers. Jf our young people see parents and 
teachers sighing over the difficulties of their work, 
rejoicing when work hours are over and vacations 
arrive, glad to take all they can get for as little re- 
turn as they can make, what will be the young peo- 
ple’s ideas of the dignity of labor and the honor of 
accomplishment? 

If we, parents and teachers, honor the people who 
gain wealth without effort, instead of honoring 
wealth only when it stands for honest, persevering 
work, what effect must our attitude have on our 
children? 

Let us, with the earnest spirit of our ancestors, for 
the cause of honesty and just living, for the honor 
of our country, for the uplifting of our young peo- 
ple. deny ourselves the sigh when we are tired, the 
complaining word over the difficulty of our lot, the 
groan over the fact that we must work. Let us not 
be willing to take pay where we have not honestly 
and faithfully earned it, or take advantage of the 
work of others without honestly paying for it (not 
even allowing ourselves the rare pleasure of boast- 
ing of the wonderful bargains we have secured). 

Ruskin says: “Neither days nor lives can be made 
holy by doing nothing in them; the best prayer at 
the beginning of a day is that we may not lose its 
moments; and the best grace before meat, the con- 
sciousness that we have justly earned our dinner.” 
Let our lives show that we are more concerned to sea 
good results for the efforts we put forth, than to re- 
ceive money for so many hours of existence, which 
may or may not be of value to anyone. Then and 
only then will we have done our part toward solving 


the great questions of our day. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES V. NO. II. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


THE PUEBLOS. 


The spring tour of 1904 was, all in all, the most 
delightful educational outing of my life, and that is 
saying more than the reader will suspect. It began . 
at Ithaca, New York, in early March, and took in 
first and last twenty-one states for travel, with lec- 
tures in colleges, state universities, state normal 
schools, county institutes, and city teachers’ associa- 
tions in Kansas City, Butte, Spokane, Portland, 
Pueblo, Ithaca, Auburn, ete. The only difficulty 
was that so much was packed into eight weeks that 
the writing of “Looking About” was side-tracked 
before the journey was done. But now with pleas- 
ure I resume those journeyings, taking up the thread 
of the wanderings at the Pueblos, North and South. 
The two cities are one commercially, socially, and 
civieally, but they are entirely distinct education- 
ally. North Pueblo is the commercial district, a3 
South Pueblo is the manufacturing and new resi- 
dential section. They are about equal in population 
and in school requirements. Superintendent J. 8S. 
McOlung of the North side has been identified with 
the educational life of the city from the days when 
the South side was merely a dream, and he his seen 
the equipment grow, and has perfected it until it 
has none of the elements of newness. For twenty- 
five years he has grown with Pueblo. That is a 
record-breaking experience west of the Mississippi. 
The high school was one of the most responsive I 
have addressed. Oh, the luxury of talking to tens of 
thousands of students every year! This incidental 
side of my life is an abundant reward. 

My chief experience in the April visit was on the 
South side, where Superintendent J. F. Keating is 
the educational chieftain. Everything is new, the 
schoolhouses are built with ideals out of the ordi- 
nary. In a thousand cities and towns whose schools 
I ‘have visited, no one has been more uniformly 
pleasing in its spirit and purpose, in its progress and 
sanity. There is nothing better, all in all, in Brook- 
line or Yonkers, with their wealth, age, and aspira- 
tion, than is to be seen here on the sand plains of 
Southern Colorado. There is no better illustration 
of the fact that the man makes the schools, when he 
has the money, the freedom, and the teachers. 
Would that the East could really know of what the 
West is capable under such conditions. 

Beyord the schoolhouses with their delightful de- 
partures from the conventionalities, and the varied 
applications of the manual and domestic arts and 
sciences, in interest for me, was the hospital of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, presided over by 
Dr. Corwin. 

I ‘have no patience with any contrasts of Kast and 
West to the glorification of either, much less patience 
with those who assume the inferiority of either sec- 
tion, for one is likely to run upon record-breaking 
institutions and characteristics at any time and in 
any place in this great land of ours. New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, with their boasted supe- 
riority in philanthropy, science, and art, had a 
shock when they first knew that amid the sand 
storms of the desert a hospital had been erected 
that is destined to revolutionize the construction of 
all of the hospitals of the world. In not less than 
five vital phases does this hospital lead the world, 
but one will suffice by way of illustration and sug- 
gestion. For the first time there was here built a 
large hospital of two or more stories without an ele- 
vator or stairs. Attendants go from basement to top 
floor, and patients are curried from the street to any 
room in the vast building, or walk from bottom to 
top without the jar of a stair step, never 90 slight, 
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without the sickening gasp of breath in an elevator. 
Why was it left for Pueblo to teach the world so im- 
portant a lesson? 

But then, the revelations of progress in every scc- 
tion of this country make it a luxury to know the 
United States from end to end. 


TWO WEEKS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


P, MC CASKEY. 

And what is the Lonisiana Purchase Exposition? 
It is the tlowering-out of the genius, taste, skill, 
enterprise, energy, the courage and faith of the 
twentieth century. lron, and other metals, wood, 

-clay, stone, fire, water, electricity are the crude 
material from which man, growing into mastery 
through the generations, has wrought out this won- 
drous city, impossible to any former age or people 
or indeed to all of them put together. 

There are in all about 125 acres under roof. 
There are more than thirty miles of roadway, with 
an intramural double-track railway all about the 
grounds. The cascades, the greatest work of its 
kind ever attempted, have a sheer fall of nearly 100 
feet, by a series of falls extending through three 
times that distance. The quantity of water turned 
on nightly is 45,000 gallons per minute. 

There are 2 dozen or more “palaces,” as they are 
called, of enormous extent. Eight or ten of thess 
are in one vast group in orderly ararngement, and 
easily reached bv walking from one to another. 

Who will attempt a brief description of these 
vast palaces, each of them acres in extent. and some 
report of exhibits that have been gathered into them 
from the ends of the earth? In the Palace of Edu- 
cation, surrounded by the lagoon, with eight acres of 
ground floor, there is shown the most complete edu- 
cational exhibit in. the history of the world. The 
Manufacturers’ building covers about fourteen acres, 
and in it nearly a thousand industries are repre- 
sented. In some lines the actual processes of the 
manufacture are under way. “Things are made 
while you wait.” Mines and Metallurgy covers nine 
acres, and is said to embrace everything from clay; 
to the precious metals and gems. The great obelisks 
at the side of this building are very distinctive, and 
harmonize beautifully with its general plan. Lb- 
eral Aris, mine acres in extent, combines the useful 
with the beautiful from many nations. Electricity 
covers eight acres. Dynamos, motors of all sorts, 
electric lighting, X-ray apparatus, electro-chemistry, 
ete., make this a most interesting building to all 
who are attracted by electrical science and its mar- 
velous discoveries and inventions. Varied Indus- 
tries has an area of fourteen acres, and its exhibits 
are from all the world. They are of glass, wood, 
leather, iron, copper, silver, gold; with furniture, 
fine wares, and manufactures in endless variety. 
Machinery covers ten acres. Here is the great 
power-plant of the Exposition. _The four Westing- 
house engines, each 3,500 horse-power, 14,000 in all, 
with their “battery of boilers” in the rear, are a 
sight to see. George Westinghouse is one of: the re- 
markable men of the time, “too busy with his ex- 
periments 1t home and too much interested in them 
to find time to come to the Pair,” as one of his men 
told me while chatting pleasantly about his great 
engine. Transportation has fifteen acres under roof. 
From stage coach to steam engine at its best, auto- 
mobiles, palace cars, motor boats, everything is 
shown here, and at the top-notch standard. Money 
seems of little account if it can in any way aid in 
combining speed with comfort and luxurious sur- 
roundings. 

The Palace of “Horticulture” is a spacious build- 
ing, as we have said, in another part of the grownds. 
The show of fruits here is one that will surprise the 
visitor. California nrakes a wonderful exhibit. In 
addition to her other products, she may soon sur- 
prise the country by producing as many apples as 
any other state. 

The Palace of Agriculture is close by, the largest 
structure of all, covering twenty-three acres. Nearly 
all the states and nations are represented. King 
Corn and King Cotton are here in their glory. 


BY J. 


Sugar, riee, ‘tobacco, and other farm products chal- 
lenge attention. Agricultural implements and farm 
machinery of every sort make a great show. We 
happened to be in this building during a hail storm 
when one corner of it was struck by lightning. . Out- 
side of these buildings the grounds are beautifully 
laid out and ornamented with shrubbery, foliage, 
plants, and flowers. You can set your watch by the 
great floral clock on the slope at one end of the 
Agricultural building. It is run by compressed air, 
and its enormous hands are kept true to time. The 
dial is 100 feet wide. 'The entire face is made of 
flowers, the numerals distinct beds of plants of large 
size. At night the clock is illuminated by 1,000 in- 
candescent lights. 

Much of the place is a wildwood park, with many 
acres of wild flowers, the New England aster, and 
the golden yellow bloom of “Black-eyed Susan.” It 
is a strange contrast to pass from this, by the quick 
transit of the railway, out among the ornate palaces 
that make the “Ivory City.” 

Between these palaces everywhere are noble p!az.s 
and beautiful water-ways, with sunken gardens or 
single and double rows of fine trees. Here are pil- 
lars and statues and bridges, flags by hundreds and 
music far and near. Here are stretches of velvet 
lawn and blooming flowers, and great clumps of 
canna, masses of shrubbery and attractive designs in 
foliage plents, the landscape gardener in evidence 
everywhere. ITere are noble colonnades in the archi- 
tectural plan of the buildings, grand facades, stately 
doorways, and the’ cflects of color and form height- 
ened by contrast and harmony on every hand. The 
eye drinks in the wonder and. the beauty of this 
evanescent city of Dreamland. 

You stand at the foot of the plaza of St. Louis or 
occupy a chair in the band enclosure, while the 
Banda Rossa or some other is plaving, and see the 
sunset colors dic out in the sky, and the twilight 
grow on to the dark. The lights of the tall, wire- 
less telegraph tower and the great Ferris wheel are 
glowing, every line and curve distinct and clear. 
The Tyrolean Alps and the Pike, and all the oui- 
lying points of interest are ablaze, anticipating the 
superb illumination that must soon include Festival 
hall, the cascades, the grand basin, the lagoon, and 
the entire central group of buildings. For this the 
hour is advertised. ‘The long lines begin to glow, 
dim at first, then brighter to the swelling music. 
Blink! Out goes the Electricity building! A 
moment, there it is, more brilliant than before. ‘The 
golden lights are soon at the full. . Blink! Festival 
hall is gone with its great wings. Light! Now it 
stands ruby red while all the rest is golden bright. 
Another change and Festival hall is done im emer- 
ald. Then all comes back to gold, while the foun- 
tains play and the cascades fall over lines of incan- 
descent light, crimson and yellow and green. 

The last might of my stay I sat in the Louisiana 
section of the curve of states on one side of Fes- 
tival hall from 6 p. m. until after 8 o’clock for the 
changing light of evening upon the glorious picture 
from the Cascades to the Tyrolean Alps, with tower 
and dome and finial, pillar and statue and monu- 
mental column, trees and water, bridges and foun- 
tains, launches and gondolas, and the air pulsing 
with the rhythmic beat of familiar music in the dis- 
tance—and saw the lights come on. Then I went to 
the front of the cascades on the upper landing, which 
are turned on at 8.30 p. m. Soon the mighty en- 
gines began to work, and the great volume of water 
to fall with a tremor of all the solid masonry. Lean- 
ing upon the balustrade and looking down upon the 
grand basin with al! its mirror-like reflections, and 
all that was to be seen from that commanding posi- 
tion, you have the Exposition at its best. Night 
after night sees this vision of supernal beauty. It 
remains a picture in the gallery of memory, to hang 
there till I die—perhaps longer. Who can tell!— 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Incloeed and safe within its central heart 


Nestles the seed of perfection. 
—Walt Whitman. 


BOSTON AND THE PEACK CONGRESSES. 


The choice of Boston as the place for the next 
meeting of the International Peace Congress makes 
a survey of the history of the past Congresses timely 
and important. Tbe Congress here this autumn 
will be the first ever held in Boston, and that at 
Chicago in 1893 was the only one ever held in 
America. Yet the part taken by America, and es- 
pecially by Boston, in connection with these Con- 
gresses from the very beginning has been conspicu- 
ous. Indeed it was in Boston that the idea of the 
first Congress was broached and set upon the way 
toward realization. It was not the thought of a 
Boston man, ‘but of Joseph Sturge, the well-known 
English philanthropist, the friend of Whittier, and 
so many of our American anti-slavery leaders. The 
anti-slavery leaders of the last century were almos: 
all of them the leaders in the Peace cause also; Sum- 
ner and Channing and Garrison are conspicuous ex- 
amples. 1t was with these two causes and their 
friends that Joseph Sturge had equally to do during 
his visit to the United States in 1841, concerning 
which he wrote so interesting a volume. While h 
was in Boston im that year, a company of the Boston 
peace workers gathered, with Amasa Walker (the 
father of General Walker) as their chairman, to wel- 
come him; and to this company he commended his 
plan for a Universal Peace Congress. It was re- 
ceived with greal favor. The American Peace So- 
ciety at once indorsed it, the English Peace Socicty 
took it up, and the first International Peace Con- 
gress met in London in 1843. It was a most im- 
pressive occasion; and of the three hundred delegates 
present quite thirty were from the United States. 

This London Congress, for some reason, was not 
immediately followed up by others. The next Con- 
gress, that at Brussels in 1848, came from a new 
impulse. As the impulse to the first Congress was 
given by an Iinglishman in Boston, that to the sec- 
ond was given by an American in England. This 
was Elihu Burritt; and it is interesting to note here 
that a mass meeting of the citizens of New Britain, 
Connecticut, Burritt’s birthplace and old home, has 
just been held, to inaugurate a movement for the 
erection of a memorial to him, the corner stone of 
which shall be laid next autumn, when so many of 
the Peace men of Europe will be here. Elihu Bur- 
ritt was the inspirer and really shaping force of the 
great Peace Congresses of Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, 
and London, in the middle of the last century. The 
greatest of these Congresses was that at Paris in 
1849. Victor Hngo was its president, and the at- 
tendance reached two thousand. Of the twenty- 
three American delegates, more than one-half were 
from Massachusetts. Burritt was present at all of 
‘these four Congresses, and at later ones in England, 
always pressing the idea of a permanent inter- 
national tribunal. This idea, finally realized at The 
Hague, was generally spoken of in [Europe in those 
years as the “American plan”; and the plan of 
American thinkers, rather than of the czar of 
Russia, it really was. 

The Peace Congresses were revived in 1889. and 
from that time they have been held regularly al- 
most every year. T’he Congress of 1889 was held in 
Paris, under the presidency of M. Frederic Passy, 
now the Nestor of the Peace cause in Europe. 
There were three hundred and ten delegates, one 
hundred and thirty-five of them coming from beyond 
the borders of France, and three hundred individual 
friends of the cause in addition, in attendance. The 
subsequent Congresses have been at London, Rome, 
Berne, Chicago, Antwerp, Buda-pesth, Hamburg, 
Paris, Glasgow, Monaco, and Rouen. The Hamburg 
especially important, its public meet- 
ings having, perhaps, the largest attendance ever 
seen at these gatherings. The Congress at Rouen 
last Septemher marked a noteworthy advance over 
those immediately preceding. The cause is appeal- 
ing to the thoughtful men of all nations with new 
and signal force. It is the conviction of the friends 
of the cause in Enrope, as well as here, that the Con- 
gress in Boston commencing October 3 will be the 
largest and most impressive ever held. Boston will 
certainly do her part to make it so.—Boston Trans- 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


BY SUPT. A. J, JACOBY, MILTON, MASS, , 


I believe there is much more moral instruction in 
the schools than most persons are aware of, and in 
many cases the instruction is of a high order and 
produces good results. That the schools are doing 
all that they are capable of doing in this direction 
1 very much doubt; but that they are doing good 
work along moral lines, and that this work is in- 
creasing in efficiency in an increasing number of 
scnools, I thoroughly believe-—School Report. 


GETTING ON WITH BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY HANNAH WHITSON, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


In the last days of June, after the last averages 
have been counted, our next duty is to rest and gain 
hope and strength and power for the coming year. 
What we do in vacation will. partly determine our 
skill in getting on with boys and girls in September. 
At the top of some old mountain, one feels the right 
proportion of things. “The steadfastness of the 
hills,” the grace of the tiny fern, the beauty of the 
harebell may not contain much pedagogy, but they 
are good for tired nerves and weary brain. © 

Sometimes we cet on. badly with boys and girls, 


particularly bows, hecause we have poor digestion and: 


racked nerves. A growing boy of sixteen is such a 
strong, vigorous object he needs strong and skilful 
hands to guide him. He needs a teacher through 
whose veins the blood courses swiftly, who eats 
three times a day, and walks several miles a day in 
all sorts of weather. A teacher who can, as Matthew 
Arnold says, “see life steadily and see life whole.” 
A teacher of courage and sanity, hope and charity. 
Our problem of getting on with boys and girls is a 
vastly complex one. The. quantity and quality, the 
environment and heredity are so diversified. It de- 
mands “a master among those that know.” 

Mr. Froude, the charming English historian, says, 
“Nature is not a partisan, but out of her, ample 
treasure house she produces children of infinite 
variety, of whieh she is equally the mother amd dis- 
owns none of them; and when, as in Shakespeare, 
nature is represented truly, the impressions left upon 
the mind do not adjust themselves to any philo- 
sophical adjustment.” Only the teacher knows the 
diffieulty of philosophical adjustment! 

Among her hoys and girls is Wallace, the son of 
an entomologist, as unimaginative as the players in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” shirks all work, and 
has a mind like a sponge. 

Arthur has golden hair and eyes like the sky, and 
dreams and .dreams; abhors mathematics and loves 
historv and botany. Like the knights in Pericles,— 

“Honour he loves; 
For who hates honour hates the gods above.” 

Cicero, Jr., makes athletics his major and society 
his miror and eleets. nothing else. He enjoys his- 
tory to the extent of having definite ideas upon half 
.a dozen historie characters whoin he worships. 
What astenishes you is the kind of heroes he wor- 
ships, men of learning, self-control, and moral cour- 
age. John Quincy Adams, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Wi'liam Iloyd Garrison, he tells you, were never 
side-tracked by the applause of the crowd. They 
stood for what was right. Cicero, Jr., will never be 
a student, will never regard life other than as a joke, 
but he has a sort of integrity, manliness of character, 
and business ability. He will be a good citizen, but 
in the process of making young Cicero is as unman- 
ageable as Judith’s bent pin. 

“Bob” is “the terror of the town.” He knows 
that you have heard of his reputation, and he feels 
compelled to live np to it. He feels “the hand of the 
world is against him, and his hand is against the 
whole world.” Mothers tell their children not to 
play with “Bob.” You take extra interest in him 
and invite him to your home one night of each week 
and read to him Church’s “Story of the Odyssey,” 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” and “Treasure Island.” 
You ask him his favorite author. He promptly re- 
plies, “It lies batween Homer and Oliver Optic.” 
“But they are very different,” you venture to com- 


ment. “Bob” has reason for the faith that is in 
him, and at once says, “Yes, a little different, but 
both are interesting, and both know what boys like.” 
You look into Bob’s face and wonder if there is not 
a good side to him. You remember through his 
veins surges the blood of Welsh, Italian, German, 
and Hnglish. His Welsh contribution makes him 
resent every trifling injustice. His hot Italian blood 
makes him excitable; his German blood gives him 
philosophical appreciation of proportion of things, 
as well as a stubbornness vexing to his teachers, 
while his English ancestry taught him not only how 
to fight, but also gave him that other imheritance of 
the early Britons, “the free-necked man.” 

Ethel] is a little Knglish Jady horn in Jarrow, an 


‘like her centuries-old townsman, the “venerable 


Bede,” is devoted to learning and righteousness, and 
is genuinely in earnest. 

Jane is hysterical and as vacillating as mercury. 

Gretchen is gentle and true, “Blessing she is. 
God made her so.” She is ‘a Norwegian with blue 
eyes as full of trust and peace as a blue hepatica in 
the spring. 

These are a few of the girls and boys with whom 
we must get on from day to day. 

Mthel has taught us ‘the valne of high grade 
scholarship, Adelaide and Arthur show us how 
beautiful a thing poetry may be. Jane teaches the 
glory of self-control. Cicero, Jr., has taught us a 
boy may Jack scholarship, but. possess some cardinal 
virtue. as, for instance, good humor. “Bob” thas 
taught us to avoid shams of all sort, that justice 
and merey and courtesy are peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness in the schoolroom. There. may come a 
moment when we must decide between “Bob’s” sal- 
vation and our popularity. Then we shall know 
how to count success and failure. Let us not, like 
Javert in “lies Miserables,” wait until we are 
ready to commit suicide before we learn the truth— 
there are momenis when justice fails and merey is 
greater. 

Getting on with boys and girls is after all a per- 
sonal matter. The method may vary with the in- 
dividual, ‘but we cannot afford to forget:— 

The best service a teacher can render the twen- 
ticth century child is reverence for holy things and 
obedience to law and authority. 

Truth and Justice are more eternal than popu- 
larity. 

The “individuality of the child” may be a syno- 
nym for selfishness and anarchy, A boy will re- 
spect you when you teach him how to grow into a 
manly, law-abiding, self-respecting citizen. 'The old- 
fashioned “homely virtues” are always worth while. 

Courtesy at all times must be observed by the 
teacher. Snobbishness is ill-bred and ignorant. 
Boys and girls know this. They also know, “A man 
is a man for a’ that.” 

Sarcasm is cowardly and vicious. 

Ridicule is ervel. We may appear ridiculous to 
others. Cuxricature does not make friends, and is 
mostly untrue. 

Have the courage of your convictions. Meet an 
issue squarely and honorably. Be judicial and do 
not fly off on tangents. When all the community 
says good things about you, “Be humble or you will 


stumble.” 
Avoid shams as you would avoid poison. 


WAKE THE RIGHT ONE. 


I recall what T once heard from a clergyman who 
was present at a discussion of clergymen about vari- 
ous profound problems. One problem was what 
they were to do about it when parishioners would go 
to sleep during the sermon. especially in summer anid 
in an agricultural region. Mr. Beecher was finally 
called upon for his opinion. He said: “All I can say 
about it, brethren, is that in Plymouth church we 
find a very successful method. The sexton has 
orders, if anybody is seen asleep in the church, to go 
right up into the pulpit and wake the minister.” Is 
it not possible that it may be so with the teacher? 


E. N. W., Maine: For bright, sound, sane treat- 
ment of just what a teacher should know and practice 


your papers lead. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “JULIUS CAESAR.”’—(I.) 
{For general reading and composition. ] 

In which class is the play of “Julius Caesar”? 

What date is assigned it? 

What were Shakespeare’s sources of the play? 

What length of time does it cover? 

Where is the scene of the play laid? 

Who are the principal characters? 

Cive a synopsis of the play as a whole. 

Where does Scene 1, Act I., open? 

What are the people doing? , 

What is the purpose of Flavius in his conversation 
with the populace? 

What lines show this? _ 

What is the feast of Lupercal? 

Why were Caesar’s statues decorated? ' 

What is supposed by the play to happen on this day? 

Did Caesar’s triumph occur on the feast of Lupercal, 
or is this poetic license on the part of Shakespeare? 

How does Scene 2 open? « 

What warning is given to Caesar? 

What were the “Ides of March’? 

What was the significance of “a Soothsayer’? 

Give the substance of the conversation between 
Brutus and Cassius. 

What difference in the two men do you feel in this 
speech? 

What difference in their purpose? 

Was Brutus quite unprepared for Cassius’ 
tions? 

What speech shows this? 

Ts Brutus moved at all by the flattery of Cassius? 

Qn whom does Caesar’s suspicion fall as he returns 
from the games? . 

What cause has he for suspicion? 

Describe Casca’s narrative of the presentation of the 
crown? 

What is Cassius’ comment upon Brutus after Brutus 
leaves him? 

Scene 3. How does this scene open? 

What effect is produced upon the imagination by these 
supernatural influences? 

What effect did they have upon the people of Rome? 

What reason does Cassius give for the portents? 

What line shows this? 

What is at the heart of his jealousy? 

What line shows this? 

What is the first announcement of an organized con- 
spiracy? 

Whom do they think essental to their cause? 

What color would Brutus give to the conspiracy? 
Why? 

What others are named as conspirators? 

Act JI., Seene 1. Where is this scene laid? 

Make a word picture as this scene suggests it to you. 

With what significant words does the long speech of 
Brutus open? 

What has evidently been his meditation? 

What does he think to be Caesar’s danger? 

What letter does Lucius bring him? 

How dees he piece out the lines “Shall Rome,” etc.? 

What is the significance of the reference to his ances- 
tors and the Tarquin? 

Whence does Brutus acknowledge he has first taken 
his real purpose? 

Wha came to Brutus at this time? 

Why does Brutus forbid the taking of an oath? 

Why would they include Cicero? 

Why does Brutus forbid that too? 

Why is Antony spared? 

Have the portents and warnings had any effect upon 


Caesar? 
Who will undertake to overcome his fears? How will 


he do it? 
What weak point does this show in Caesar’s charac- 


ter? 

Describe the scene between Brutus and Portia. 

What impression does this scene leave upon you? 

Is this Portia one of Shakespeare’s notable women? 

In what other play does he refer to her? 

What do you know of Portia from. this one miniature 
portrait of her? 

Scene 2. Where is Scene 2 laid? 

What character does Caesar show in this scene? 

What is the substance of Calphurnia’s pleading and 
Caesar's answer? 

What does Caesar promise Calphurnia finally? 

What answer does he give to Decius? 

How is he persuaded finally? 


insinua- 
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What impression does Caesar’s greeting of the several 
conspirators give you? 

What is Brutus’ closing speech? 

What is the incident of Artemidorus? 

What is the significance of Portia’s scene? 


NATURE STUDY.—(L.) 


{From Rochester (N. Y.) Report.] 

It should be understood that throughout all the 
work in nature study the children must have an op- 
portunity of studying the actual living specimens. 
Many of the specimens will livé and grow in the 
schoolroom; but frequent excursions to study them 
in their natural surroundings are absolutely neces- 
sary. Short excursions to the school grounds and 
immediate neighborhood may be made often, and 
longer ones to the parks and country occasionally. 

The teacher should require accurate observation 
and clear and truthful expression. The language 
and drawing lessons may be very profitably based on 
this work. Fvery topic should be studied in its 
economic relation. Nature study is very closely con- 
nected with geography and should be correlated with 
it. Nature study should also be correlated with lit- 
erature. Care must be taken, however, that chil- 
dren do not read on any subject until after they have 
made their own observations. 

It is not expected that the teacher will take up all 
of the topics suggested for each year; but she may 
ehoose those which are fest suited to the needs and 
opportunities of her pupils. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Fall. 
Color; fields, trees, sky, birds, flowers, charts of 
leaves and fruits. 

Gardening; farm life, with excursions to farm. 

Study of some common tree, as horsechestnut, 
apple, or maple; leaves, fruit, uses. 

Preparation of plants for winter. 

Moths and butterflies; development, preparation 
for winter. 


Winter. 

Color: 
fruits. 

Study of common vegetables and fruits. 

Plant passivity. 

Study of same tree continued; trunk, branches, 
bark, buds; study of some common evergreen, as pine 
or Norway spruce. 

Domestic birds, as hen, duck, pigeon, canary, par- 
rot; comparisen cf structure as related to food and 
habits; family life and care for young. 


Spring. 

olor; opening buds and leaves, flowers, birds, in- 
sects. 

Spring awakening of life. 

Study of the same tree continued; opening of 
buds, flowering, formation of fruit, uses of tree. 

Gardening and farm life. 

Moths and butterflies. 

Simple talks on the weather throughout the year; 
sunshine charts. 

Stories and poems. 


SECOND GRADE. 


snow and shadows, bare fields, forests, 


Fall. 

Gardening and farming. 

Study of tree as in first grade, as poplar, elm, oak, 
or chestnut. 

Dissemination of a few common seeds; dandelion, 
milk-weed, stick-tight, burr, maple. 

Fruits; apples and apple-like fruits, stone fruits, 
nuts, berries. 

Grasshoppers, locusts, crickets. 


Winter. 

How plants and animals pass the winter. 

Study of tree continued; also cedar or hemlock. 

Study of vegetables and fruit continued. 

Conditions of germination; experiments to show 
effect of moisture, heat, and light. 

[et the children plant flower seeds, as sweet pea 
or nasturtium, and watch germination and growth 
to fruiting. 


Comparative study of cat and rabbit, or other un- 
like animals. 


Spring. 

Gardening and farm life. 

Rise of sap; opening of buds; springing up of 
plants from underground parts. 

Tree study continued. 

Recognition of a few common flowers. 

Wild birds, as robin, English sparrow, crow, oriole; 
food habits, family life, use to man. 

Forms of water; wind and directions; weather 
charts of sunshine and wind. 

Stories and poems. 


THIRD GRADE. 


Pall. 

Recognition of common flowers. 

Trees; kinds of oaks and maples; other common 
deciduous and evergreen trees of neighborhood and 
in the parks; ready recognition of them at all sea- 
sons; uses to man. 

Comparison of seeds, as to mode of dissemination; 
use of various fruits to plants. 

Planting of wheat. 

Insect homes; leaf rollers and miners, galls, tents, 
nests of wasps, bees, anits. 

Migration of birds. 


Winter. 

Tree study continued. 

Study of cereals. 

Germination of squash, pumpkin, bean, or pea; 
corn or wheat; careful study of stages in each; draw- 
ings made. 

Domestic mammals; horse, cow, sheep, etc.; habits, 
structure, comparison, uses, products. 

Experiments on air, heat, wind, 
temperature. 

Spring. 

Trees and flowers. 

Planting of corn; study of wheat and corn plants. 

Wild birds; spring migration and nesting habits; 
uses to man. 

Insect homes continued. 

‘oud forms. 

Weather charts of wind, sunshine, cloud fortns, 
and temperature. 

Poems and stories. 


thermometer, 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE.—(XXIL) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 


THE DOG.—(II.) 


Whatever his origin, the variation of the dog is a 
wonderful fact. This single species now contains 
185 varieties, covering all the breeds between the 
pug and the toy spaniel, at one extreme, and the 
bloodhound and St. Bernard, at the other. 

Ever since the davs when, it may be, a pack of 
savage dogs joined a company of savage men in 
chasing an animal that both desired for food, took 
their share of the dangers of the hunt. and received 
their portion of the feast that followed, the hunter 
has needed his dog to make his equipment complete. 
Among hunting dogs are the graceful greyhound, 
the larger and more powerful Scottish deerhound, 
the keen-scented bloodhound, the English foxhound 
and staghound, and the German dachshund or 
badgerhound. 

The greyhound has been used in England in 
coursing the hare from even early Saxon times. 
Under the forest laws of King Canute no one who 
was not a landholder was allowed to possess a grey- 
hound, and if he lived within two miles of a royal 
forest he must cut off two of the poor dog’s toes. 
“You can tell a gentleman by his horse, his hawk, 
and his greyhound,” is an old Welsh saying. 

The bloodhound is so associated in American 
minds with the tracking of fugitive slaves through 
Sonthern forest and swamps, that we have a wrong 
idea of him as a ferocious beast. He is, on the con- 
trary, gentle and affectionate with any one he knows, 


but invaluable in tracking fugitives because of his 
keen scent. 

The dachshund has a long, low body with very 
short legs, and close, short hair. He is used in Ger- 
many to drive the deer out of cover so thick and 
close that no other dog could penetrate it. As a pet 
he is sensitive and deeply affectionate, but. jealous if 
attentions are shown to other animals. 

Gelert, Liewellyn’s faithful dog, was very likely 
an Irish wolfhound, used in the days of Ireland’s 
glory to hunt the wolf itself. 

Next to hunting dogs proper, come a number of 
breeds of generally smaller dogs, which accompany 
sportsmen, and are of use in various ways in track- 
ing and bringing in the game. Among these are the 
pointer, several kinds of setters, retrievers, and 
spaniels. The spaniels, which came from Spain, are 
not only the oldest breed of sporting dogs, but also 
faithiul and gentle household pets. The following 
pathetic story of a dog suicide well illustrates the 
depth of affection ‘and sensitiveness to neglect so 
often displayed hy these faithful creatures:— 

A little brown and white water spaniel, named 
Wiggins, had been the pet of a family until a rich 
cousin came for a visit bringing his big St. Bernard. 
Thoughtlessly though unintentionally ‘the little dog 
wus neglected, though he tried in every way to keep 
his old place in the family. At last he went away, 
and the big dog tried to follow, but was prevented. 
After some time the family noticed that he had noi 
returned, and made search for him. This is the story 
they heard: “A cyclist who was resting by the road 
at the edge of the wood saw a pretty brown spaniel 
come slowly down the road. It walked with diffi- 
culty though it did not seem to be really lame. The 
silky ears trailed along in the dust. It went directly 
to the swift stream and swam until the current 
canght it, when it seemed to arouse and ‘began a 
struggle with the waves. After a brisk fight the 
spaniel won, swam swiftly to shore, and started hack 
up the road. After going only a little way it stopped 
and stood still for a minute or two, as if in deep 
thought. Then it raised 
its head, gave one long, 
piercing howl, ran swiftly 
back, swam to the middle 
of the stream, and before 
the cyclist could imter- 
fere, had yielded itself 
up to be carried by the 
swift water and hurled 
over the falls into the 
whirlpool below. 

“It was so strange a 
thing that the cyelist told 
it to the keeper of the 
little country tavern, 
where he stopped to 
lunch. In this way it 
came to be known to 
Wiggins’ family. They 
sat down and with guilty 

faces talked about those 
last days. 
bered his going about to 
them all that morning. 
And they realized that he 
was saying a heartbroken 
good-by. They remem- 
bered also what the St. 

Bernard did. And the 
man; b, large fatty cushion covered 
with thick epidermis, forming a understood something of 
Hoes, pads on the under side of the pity of it; and that 
the’ third and fourth toes.—Flower. he, probably, would have 
explained in his dog language and have persuaded 
little Wiggins not to go.” 

While the poimter is a good sporting dog, but not 
so suitable for a companion in ‘the house, the hand- 
some setters are also good sporting dogs and gentle 
house dogs as well. The Irish setter is. red, the 
English spotted, and the Gordon setter a black and 
tan. 

Among dogs useful for various purposes are the 
wise Highland collie, the big, noble, good-natured 
Newfoundland, the beautiful, majestic St. Bernard, 
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the Dalmatian, or coach dog, the British mastiff, 
finest of watch-dogs, and the English bull dog, whose 
tenacity of purpose has passed into a_ by-word. 
‘hese are all so well known that no description is 
necessary. 

Readers of “Noctes Ambrosianae” will recall 
Vhristopher North’s allusions to his Newfoundland, 
Bronte, and will recognize the truth of the following 
quotation if it has ever heen their good fortune to 
know a dog of this breed: “Not a child of three years 
old and upwards in the neighborhood that had not 
hung by his mane, played with his paws, and been 
affectionately worried by him on the flowery green- 
sward.” 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller tells this beautiful story 
of the generous nature of a collie, the substance of 
which is as follows: In the days of the French and 
Indian wars a collie was the family pet in the house 
of a colonial soldier, and was noted for his hatred 
of Indians, whom it was his delight to track. When 
his master started out for a campaign, the dog in- 
sisted on accompanying him, although his feet were 
still very sore from having been frozen the previous 
winter. In Braddock’s defeat the dog was with his 
master, but became separated from him when the 
battle was over, and the soldier, thinking his pet had 
been killed, went home without him. After some 
weeks, however, the dog came home, having traveled 
many miles through thick forests. He was very 
tired from his journey, but on his sore feet he wore 
neat moceasins, showing that he had found friends 
among ‘his old enemies, the Indians. From that 
time on, “neither threats nor bribes could ever again 
induce him to track an Indian. Tis generous nature 
could not forget a kindness, even to please those he 
loved enough to seek under so great difficulties.” 

The terriers in general are classed as “verm'n 
killers,” and the different kinds—lively fox terriers, 
pretty blue-gray Skye, useful Scotch terriers, the 
brave and sensitive bull terrier and the Boston ter- 

rier—all these are great favorites as pets. 

The dogs kept simply as pets are not a_ few. 
Among them may be named the King Charles 
spaniel, the lovely little Maltese terricr, better called 
“Maltese toy dog,” with his coat like the whitest and 
finest of floss silk, the Pomeranian or Spitz dog, the 
fairy-like Italian grevhound, the funny little black- 
masked pug, and curly-haired poodles, of which it is 
said that “there is nothing in reason they cannot be 
taught.” 


A few other kinds of dogs deserve at least a men- 


tion. One of these is the Great Dane, one of the 
largest of canines, not yet common in this country, 
between the mastiff and the greyhound in its pro- 
portions, but very muscular and strongly built. 

The Chesapeake Bay dog is invaluablé in duck 
shooting. “He will face the heaviest seas, scram- 
ble over or swim under ice, wind a duck a hundred 
yards off, and chase a cripple for an hour.” 

The Hskimo dog is a rough-coated long-bodied 
animal resembling a wolf, and about the size of a 
Scotch collie. Like some other creatures of Arctic 
regions he ‘has a double coat, the outer hard and 
harsh, and standing almost straight on end, the in- 
ner short, soft, and warm, a complete protection 
against cold. When driven by Englishmen these 
dogs will draw a not too heavily-laden sledge at the 
rate of thirty miles a day, but with Indian drivers 
they go much further. Though often savage and 
always inveterate thieves—for which they can 
screely be blamed, as they have probably never in 
their lives had enough to eat—they display a good 
deal of intelligence, and the leader of an Eskimo 
log train will obey the word of command as promptly 
is a horse. 

In Thibet every large mansion is defended by the 
Thibet dog, much like a very large and fierce New- 
loundland. This dog is reared by the natives of the 
Himalayan tablelands bordering on Thibet, and 
ciuards their homes when tihe masters are away. 

‘Nhe dingo or wild dog of Australia looks like a 
Cross between a wolf or jackal, and a Scotch collie. 
it is generally bright yellow and dusky brown in 
color with the tip of the tail white. 'This dog has 
such tenaeity of life that it “is never considered as 
‘vit for dead unless some vital part is severed.” 


COUNTY BOYS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 

In Keokuk county, Iowa, there is a Boys’ Agri- 
cultural Club representing practically every school 
in the county, the membership already being nearly 
three hundred for the first year. ‘The president is 


DON WA LKER, 
Don Walker of Sigourney, who presides with much 
skill at all public meetings. I was present at one of 


BOYS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 


the county meetings, and had the honor and _ privi- 
lege of addressing the club. The largest school hall 
in the county was filled to the limit, but the youth- 
ful president was entirely self-possessed, and a more 
appreciative and discriminating audience one could 
not ask. Every member of the club is raising some- 
thing in the vegetable line at home, and is also help- 
ing to raise something at school. 


OUR “CIVIC CREED.” 


BY MARY E. EMERSON. 


This was written with the hope that it would im- 
press the pupils with the feeling of their responsi- 
bility in shaping the future of our country. It can 
be used after the pledge of allegiance to the flag, as 
part of the opening exercises of the day, or occa- 
sionally during a lesson in history or civil govern- 
ment. It can be repeated in concert, or each para- 
graph can be assigned to a pupil, the last one only 
being recited by the class. ‘ 

We, citizens of the United States, believe that our 
flag stands for liberty—the liberty which is not the 
right of one, but of all. 

We believe that it calls us to a large freedom, the 
freedom not to do what we like, but to do what we 
ought. 

We believe that the cry of the patriot is not, “My 
rights and your duties,” but “My duties and your 
rights.” 

We believe that “the greatest danger to our 
country is not from foreign foes, but from traitors 
within; that the worship of self, the love of power, 


the lust for gold, the decay of public virtue, the lack 
of private worth are the perils that threaten the life 
of the nation.” 

We believe that the safety of our country depends 
upon the character of the boys and girls in the pub- 
lic schools. 

We believe that, though our country may never 
ask us to die for her, she does ask us each day to 
live for her. 

We are resolved to show our love for our country 
by crushing down all that is ignoble in ourselves, 
by building up public virtue by private worth, by 
making our own our country’s honor, and by seek- 
ing for ourselves and for our country the righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXXI). 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Born, Edinburgh, Scotland, August 15, 1771. 
Made a baronet, 1820. 
Died Abbotsford, September 20, 1832. 

It is doubtful if any writer brought greater de- 
light and instruction to millions of readers than 
Srott. 

He was a prodigious worker. His fertility in 
writing is a standing marvel. The man who could 
write “Guy Mannering” in six weeks, and who could 
furnish the reading world “The Antiquary,” “The 
Black Dwarf.” and “Old Mortality,” in a single 


year, with scores of periodical articles besides, is a , 


mystery to all. 

lt will not do for Carlyle to say, as he did, “Scott 
wrote only to amnse idle persons who like to lie on 
their backs and read novels.” For somehow Scott’s 
historic romances are much more than novels for 
silly and indelent minds, they delight cultivated and 
thoughtful people who are: not habitually novel- 
readers. 

An author that can make Wordsworth say: 
“Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue than scep- 
tred king or laureled conqueror knows, follow this 
wonderful potentate,” is foo great to be the easy vic- 
tim for Carlyle’s savageness. 

As a boy—-and a lame and sickly boy—Scott lis- 
tened to and stored away in his phenomenal memory 
the border legends and knightly tales from every- 
where; and when he came to write. he had an almost 
exhaustless treasury of narrative on which to draw. 

He began with- poetry. Tis first book, “Border 
Minstrelsy,” was popular. Longman paid $2,500 for 
the copyright of the second edition. 

Then “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “Mar- 
mion,” and “The Lady of the Lake” brought him 
unprecedented popularity. Fifty thousand copies of 
the last-named were sold in a little while. 

“The marvelous success of his poetry was be- 
cause it was verse that could be read with ease and 
exhilaration, containing an interesting story told 
with brilliant energy. There was something about 
the metre that people could not help repeating in 
private, or spouting on the street,” says an able 
critic. 

But suddenly he ceased from poetry, and aston- 
ished the world even more by his prose. First, he 
appeared with “Waverley,’—which gave the name 
to the long series of fictions. Withont disclosing his 
identity, he next presented “Guy Mannering,” “Rob 
Roy,” “The Antiquary,” and he was called “The 
Great Unknown.” 

In ill-health, that made him ery out at times in 
agony, he dictated to his secretary “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” “A Legend of Montrose,’ and 
“Ivanhoe.” He said of this last: “If pain could have 
prevented my application to literary work. not a page 
of Ivanhoe would have been written.” 

Then followed “The Heart of Midlothian,’ “The 
Black Dwarf,’ “The Abbot” with its graphic por- 
traiture of Mary Queen of Scots, “Peveril of the 
Peak,” “The Pirate,” and many others. 

Stung by his share in a great publishing failure, 
for which he was in a sense not responsible, but 
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What a surprise in endurance, in bravery, in skill 
the Japanese are giving the world. 


The 19 to 17 vote at St. Louis will not be for- 
gotten by the N. E. A. management for some time. 


Happy the teacher whe never uses all her strength 
any day, but always leaves a little to be added to for 
to-morrow. 


There is ne greater demand made upon the teach- 
ers of 1904-5 than to learn how to get entirely satis- 
factory results in number and spelling without giv- 
ing to either very much of school time. 


A superintendent of an important city after four- 
teen years of honurable and successful leadership is 
“out,” and all because of a bitter local fight over 
vaccination. Who can match this absurdity? 


The Karl of Dartmouth is the first distinguished 
Pnglishman to visit America on a purely educational 
mission. He will lay the corner stone of the new 
Dartmouth hall at the college bearing the family 
name. 


VAN SICKLE FUR DENVER. 


Rumor has it that 1. H. Van Sickle of Baltimore 
is to be called to Denver at a salary of $6,000, and 
that he will accept. Of all the good mer talked 
about for the place, none other is so eminently fitted 
for it. He was euperintendent at North Denver for 
many years, and heeame a man of national interest 
while there, so that he was called to Baltimore, one 
of the highest compliments that has been paid any 
educater west of the Missouri valley. and he has 
added greatly to his reputation and experience in 
Baltimore, having brought the schools to the fore- 
front, while his salary has gone to $5,000 in that city. 


DR. HENRY SABIN RETIRES. 

After fifty-seven years of intense activity in edu- 
cational life, Dr. Henry Sabin of Des Moines retires 
from active work. He is one of the noble men 
among the leaders. His first teaching was in Con- 
necticut, ‘his native state, when at seventeen years of 
age—in 1846—he taught four months at $11.50 a 
month, and he has never been out the harness in all 
these years. He has been in Iowa thirty-three ycars. 


DR. HENRY SABIN. 


Of these seventeen were spent in Clinton, where, as 
superintendent, he made a national reputation. For 
eight vears he was state superintendent, a length of 
service that I think has never been equaled by any 
other man in that position. For the past four years 
Dr. Sabin has been at the head of the department of 
education of Highland Park College, Des Moines, an 
institution that enrolled last year 2,300 different 
students, with 4,000 more connected with it through 
its correspondence school. Dr. Sabin has also been 
one of the most-in-demand institute lecturers, and in 
recent years he has written some highly successful 
books, notably “Common Sense Didacties,” which is 
the essence of common sense. He also has one of 
the best teachers’ agencies west of Chicago, so that 
he is not likely to be out of touch with the profes- 
sion, even if he has retired from the college work and 
from the lecture platform. Let us hope that he wi!l 
be with us yet many years. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS. 


In various visits to the Great lair the thought 
uniformly uppermost in mind has been as to when 
we will realize educationally the value of detecting 
the weak spots in the work. Take, for example, the 
Babeock milk-test, which could save Wisconsin alone 
$800,000 a vear. JWlere are startling facts:— 

To a certain cheese factory in Wisconsin, a num- 
ber of farmers were in the habit of bringing every 
day enough milk to produce 600 pounds of cheese, 
which was supposed to be of the highest grade. 
Suddenly, the grade of the output fell off to No. 2, 
which sola at three cents a pound less, resulting in 
a loss of $18 a day to the eleven farmers supplying 
the factory. The curd test was applied. It was 
found that the defective milk came from one of the 
eleven herds. A test of the milk of all the cows in 
thut kerd proved that the bad milk came from a 
single «ow. which was suffering from a disease of 
one hoof. The cow was removed from the herd— 
and the factory resumed producing No. 1 cheese. 
The cost of the test was $9. It stopped a loss of $13 
a day. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 


The eighth International Geographic Congress be- 
gan its session in Washington on September 8. This 
is the first time that the congress has assembled in 
the Western Ilemisphere, and it is intended by the 
committee in charge to make it as successful, valu- 
able, and interesting as any of the previous meetings 
held abroad. Instead of having all the meetings in 
one city, they will be held in different places, in- 
cluding Washington, -Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis, where the congress will take 


part in the World’s Congress of Arts and Sciences 
at the Louisiana Purehase Exposition. During their 
Western trip the delegates, members, and associate 
members, together with a large number of ladies, wil! 
be taken to the Grand Canon of the Colorado, an. 
to the Citv of Mexico. <A reception in honor of th: 
delegates and members was given by the National 
Geographic Society at the Gardiner Hubbard Menw- 
rial hall. Mrs. Hubbard, the widow of Gardiner 
IIlubbard, the first president of the society, receive: 
the guests. Gardiner Hubbard was a Massachusetts 
man, a member of the state board of education, an'| 
a man of rare power and progressive spirit. Man, 
disiinguished travelers, explorers, and geographers, 
including more than a hundred from foreign coun- 
tries, attended the function. President Roosevelt js 
the honorary president of the congress, and the hon- 
orary vice-presidents include the ambassadors and 
ministers of foreign governments in Washington and 
the presidents of previous international congresses, 


MR. DOOLEY. 

If you are not reading Mr. Dooley from week t) 
week you are to be pitied. No humorist of the kin 
has ever approached his power. His genius is not in 
his general conception, but in his side remarks. In 
his pronunciamento of Augnst 28 on “the War,” Mr. 
Dooley has these incidental touches:— 

“T'h’ Rooshyans is sweepin’ ivrything before thiii 
in their mad rush to Saint Pethersburg. Their navy 
has been uniformly victoryous, in some cases blowin’ 
wp higher thin th’ worruld’s record... . Port 
Arthur has fallen as often as a gradyate iv th’ 
Keeley eure. 

“Th’ subiecks iv th’ czar ar-re bein’ sint out to 
die f’r their counthry, which is only theirs whin they 
ar-re away fightin’ frit. 

“They're a gr-reat people, thim Japs. Who was 
th’ hero that opened thim up to westhren civilyza- 
tion? I f’rget. I niver raymimber a hero’s name or 
{’rget a coward’s. 

“Qur idee iv a gr-reat man is a tall man, which 
iets out Napoleon Bonyparte an’ Young Corbett, an’ 
lets in Fairbanks. 

“Nayther Rooshy nor I believed the Japs, but 
bein’ busy at home I put the matther aside. Roos! 
was more inquisitive. The Rooshyans put their 
hand in to see whether th’ wheels were goin’ roun(. 
They were. They were goin’ round at the rate iv 
fiftv rivolntions a sicond, an’ they ar-ren’t rivolu- 
tions ye can put down be sendin’ people to Sibeery:. 

“The Japs are Chinamen well done.” 


TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 

Ohio has a state federation on entirely new lines. 
While it is unfortunate that the name is the same 
as that which has come to stand for a specific move- 
ment, the scheme is everyway a good one. The offi- 
cers are all men, but they are mostly young men, 
really a “new deal” from the standpoint of former 
activities. The names nvissed from the list are sug- 
gestive, and yct the eighteen official names represent 
every section of the state, every field of education, 
and the liveliest kind of promotion. The committee 
is organizing a branch in each county, and in some 
counties there is already an organization in every 
township. 

The object is very catching: To make teaching a 
profession, recognized, protected, and compensated. 
To remove the schools from politics. To create 
wholesome educational sentiment. 

No one can fail to approve of each of these aims, 
and any organization with wide-awake young men 
in every county pushing it with such a purpose can 
but bring forth rare fruit that is worth while. 

The trouble with all organizations is that they 
leave so much of the best material for leadership 
inactive. and whatever tends to awaken new forces 
among the younger men and provides for their activ- 
ity is a good thing. It is regrettable that they did 
not take a name that could stand for their distinc- 
tive movement, so that it might spread through 
other states. If it could have been “The Educa- 
tional, Outlook Association,” giving a new alpha- 
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betical combination like kK, O, A., it would have been 
distinct, and might have been a rallying ery for the 
young men in everv state in the Union. But as it is, 
it will be a noble foree with Williams, Kershner, 
Pearson, Mardis, McMillen, Beetham, Martzolf, Sar- 
ver, Zellar, Platt, Faris, Austin, Tooill, Neal, C. M. 
Lehr, Findlay, Simpkins, and Mills as its official pro- 
moters of the three great aims put forth. 


STOCKTON ONCE MORE TAEES THE LEAD. 


The meeting of the board of education, June 21, 
1904, was a notable one. 'T‘he board went on record 
in favor of hetter preparation on the part of teach- 
ers, and in favor of better salaries. 

The minimum annual salary of the grade teachers 
was raised from $500 to $600, while the maximum 
annual saiary was increased from $850 to $900. 
The increase is the largest that has been made in 
California during recent years. ‘he board felt that 
the teachers deserved better salaries and that 
finances were such that good salaries were war- 
ranted. ‘The board decided months ago to increase 
salaries, and did so at the earliest date that the coin 
could be made available. 

The report of the committee on the salary ques- 
tion is of imterest. 

“In any school system the paramount question is 
the ability of the teaching force. Given an enthusi- 
astic. earnest, we!l-direeted corps of teachers, good 
results are certain to follow. But such teachers and 
such resulis cannot he expected unless the basis of 
nppointment is made ihat of character, ability, 
training, and natural fitness for teaching. Nor can 
such teachers and such results be reasonably ex- 
pected unless bused on living salaries. 

“In recommending teachers for appointment in 
the city schools your committee has sought to apply 
the following etandards:— 

“(1) A general education equal at least to that 
afforded by a high sehool of good standing supple- 
mented by a course of professional training equiva- 
lent to the work given by a state normal school or 
by the pedagogical department of the state univer- 
sity. 

“(2) A reasonable amount of current professional 
study, sufficient to keep the teacher in living touch 
with the educational movements of the day. In 
such study the edueztional journal should be a 
prominent factor. 

“(3) A sympathy with children, tact in manage- 
ment, an even, kindly disposition, and the health, 
strencth, ability, and inclination for constant im- 
provement. 

“(4) A moral character above reproach and a gs0- 
cia! training as shown in personal manners, habits, 
and dress that will present a good example to the 
children. 

“Your committee submits that men and women 
who can even approximately reach the standar:s 
that have been set are worth every dollar that any 
city or scheol distriet can pay them. . While the sal- 
aries of grade teachers in Stockton have been 
slightly inereased each year during the past ten 
years, the increase has kept pace neither with the 
higher standards of work demanded in the schools 
nor with the increased cost of living. The more ex- 
tended training now required takes from two to six 
yeirs more time than was farmerly demanded. 
What with this time and the cost of board, books, 
fees, clothing, etc., the investment made by the 
trained teacher in preparing for her life work is fully 
equal to the initial investment demanded by other 
professions. In no other calling is more study re- 
quired to keep abreast of the times than in teaching, 
and such study, whether through summer school 
work, university extension courses, current educa- 
tional literature or travel, etc., costs money. 

“During the past fifteen years the cost of living 
has advanced from 15 to 40 per cent. In all lines of 
professional work, with the exception of teaching, 
this inerease in the cost of living has been met by a 
marked increase in salaries. The teacher cannot 
keep her living expenses on the old level any more 
than ean anv other class in the community. Teach- 
ers certainly ‘have a right to a support which bears 


a just relation to the kind of work they are doing, to 
the preparation required before entering it, and to 
the ability needed to do it well.’ Aside from all this, 
the teaching body of Stockton is deserving of better 
compensation from the high quality of work done.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


When the Czar commissioned General Kuropat- 
kin to command ‘his forces in Manchuria, he could 
not have foreseen that the chief thing which would 
be required of him would be a masterly skill in re- 
treating. before a victorious enemy. Kuropatkin 
himself, it will be remembered, had a totally differ- 
ent idea of his mission. He promised that he would 
not leave a single live Japanese on the mainland, and 
that he would dictate terms of peace at Tokio. But 
as affairs have turned, the Russians have needed a 
general skilful in retreat, and the military strate- 
gists concede admiringly that Kuropatkin excels in 
that gift; so that if the Czar had foreseen what was 
in store he could not have made a better choice. 
The retreat of the Russian army from Liaoyang 
was a gigantic undertaking, but it was carried 
through with skill and adroitness. 

yeneral Kuropatkin’s army was beaten and dis- 
pirited; the roads were almost a morass from recent 
rains; and he was encumbered with heavy ‘transport. 
The Japanese were pressing up from the south and 
harassing his flanks; yet Kuropatkin succeeded in 
extricating himself and in getting as far as Moukden 
without catastrophe. One entire corps, thiat com- 
manded hy General Stakelberg, lingered longer than 
it should on the southern bank of the Taitse river, 
and narrowly escaped annihilation, but it got across 
finally, and joined the main army. General Kuro- 
patkin owes his escape, however, largely to the al- 
most complete exhaustion of the Japanese armies. 
They had been inarching and fighting without rest 
and almost without food for ten consecutive days, 
fighiting the most protracted battle of recorded his- 
tory; and they could not follow the retreating Rus- 
sians with the energy which would have turned the 
retreat into a rout. It is not thought that Kuropat- 
kin will halt short of Harbin. Up to the third, he 
reported his total losses at 16,000. 

The meat strike ended on Thursday in complete 
surrender on the part of the unions. Thev gained 
none of their demands, and- as the packing houses 
will retain all of the non-union help which they now 
have which has proved efficient, thousands of tho 
strikers will be left without employment. At the 
breaking-up. as is usual, there was a revolt against 
the leaders, and bitter denunciations of them for 
the policy which had bronght such ruin. The fatal 
error was made when the union leaders, after agree- 
ing to arbitration and ordering the men back to 
work, broke the agreement and ordered the men out 
again a few hours later. That precipitate action, and 
the later attempts to create a meat famine by an in- 
definite extension of the strike, alienated public sym- 
pathy. It is a pitiful ending of a deplorable under- 
taking, and it means misery in thousands of families. 

* 

So far as the Vermont election is taken as a bar- 
ometer of public sentiment, as in presidential years 
it always is, the result this year is discouraging to 
the Democrats. ‘The rule is that. if the Republican 
plurality at the September election in Vermont falls 
perceptibly below 25,000 it points to conditions 
which are likely to result in the election of a Demo- 
cratic President; whereas, if it rises much above 
25,000 the chances favor a sweeping Republican vic- 
tory in the nation in November. This year, the 
Democrats were sanguine of reducing the plurality 
and had made an energetic campaign with that end 
in view. The Republicans were apprehensive that 
they might succeed, and were looking for plausible 
explanations of a reduced vote. The Republican 


rallies were not well attended, and there were gen- 
eral reports of Republican apathy. But the state 
gave a Republican plurality of about 32,000, which 
is the largest on record with the single exception of 
the record-breaking year 1896, 


he military manoeuvres at Manassas the past 
week are of a ditferent sort from any previous evolu- 
tions in this country, and upon a larger scale. More 
than 25,000 men, of whom about one-fifth are regu- 
lars, and the remainder state militiamen, have par- 
ticipated in them. Their object is, in part, to edu- 
cate the state troops by affiliation with the soldiers in 
the regular service, and in part to enable officers to 
get practice in the handling of large bodies of men. 
The idea is a part of the general scheme of army and 
militia reorganization which Congress enacted at the 
instance of Secretary Root, the aim of which was to 
make the militia of the several states more effective 
for combined operations in case of need. The mili- 
tia of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Tennessee, New 
Jersey, New York, North and South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Texas, Vermont, and Maine were 
represented; and the selection of the historic battie- 
field of Bull Run for the operations gave a special 
interest. 


Over tthe dull surface of European diplomacy 
flashes a gleam of romance in the betrothal of the 
German Crown Prince Frederick William to the 
Duchess Cecilia, sister of the reigning Grand Duke 
of Mecklenberg-Schwerin. The young man is 
twenty-two and his betrothed is eighteen. If the 
affair is not wholly a love match, in the sense in 
which the word is used outside of royalty, it comes as 
near being that as most betrothals between royal 
houses. ‘Whe Duchess Cecilia is described as a tall, 
slender, and attractive girl, who has been brought up 
simply, and, like most German maidens of high and 
low degree, has acquired a knowledge of housekeep- 
ing and the domestic arts. She is sprightly, a good 
linguist. and has traveled much without losing any- 
thing of her national traits of character. It is the 
habit of Prussian kings to seek their wives in the 
German princely houses; and the betrothal is pleas- 
ing to the German Emperor because, through the 
Duchess Cecilia’s relations, it helps to cement exist- 
ing ties with Holland and Denmark. 


* * * 
. 


The French premier made an uncompromising 
speech at Auxerre on September 4, which shows that 
there is to be no abatement at present in the war be- 
tween church and state in France. Premier 
Combes regards the results of the recent municipai 
and departmental elections, and with some reason, 
as an expression of popular approval of the attitude 
of the government in the prosecution of the religious 
orders. The recent policy of the Vatican he looks 
upon as equivalent to a tearing up of the Concordat, 
and he declares that he has no intention of trying to 
mend thiat instrument. He is not at all appalled by 
the prospect of losing the advantages which France 
has derived from her position as the defender of 
eastern Catholics. and he inseribes on his pro- 
gram, by the side of the income tax, working- 
men’s pensions, and a reduction of military service, 
the policy of an absolute separation of church and 


state. 


The status of Korea has been further defined by 
the publication of an agreement signed at Seoul, 
August 22, between representatives of Korea and 
Japan. The document was published September 5. 
As was to have been expected, it leaves hardly more 
than a name of Korean independence. The Korean 
government pledges itself, in all matters of finance, 
to follow the counsel of a Japanese adviser desig- 
nated by the Japanese government; and in all mat- 
ters of diplomacy to follow the guidance of a for- 
eigner also recommended by the Japanese govern- 
ment: and to make no treaties with foreign govern- 
ments and no concessions or contracts with for- 
eigners until it has consulted the Japanese govern- 
ment. Tn all essentials; this amounts to a “taking 
over” of Korea by Japan. It is probably the best 
thing that could happen to the Koreans, for their 
owh government is both weak and corrupt, and the 
Japanese protectorate will ensure them better condi- 
tions than they would be likely to obtain. otherwise. 
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APPLETON SGHOOL BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A New Series of 


IN THREE BOOKS 


By J. W. A. YOUNG, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics of 
the University of Chicago, and LAMBERT 
LEWIS JACKSON, A. M., Head of De- 
partment of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, Brockport, New York. 


NOW READY 
BOOK ONE. For Third and Fourth Years 
BOOK TWO. For Fifth and Sixth Years 
BOOK THREE. For Seventh and Eighth Years 


(Published during the year.) 
I2mo. Cloth. 35 and Cents. 


A new departure in Arith- 
metic Teaching 


Sane Number Work 
Steps Rather than Spirals 
Central Thought Problems 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular, and New 
Price List of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges. 


D. Appleton and Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.{(XXX1) 


(Continued from page 187.] 


which he did not shirk, he manfully undertook to 
pay off the debt of over half-a-million dollars. And 
two-thirds of 


in six years he succeeded in meeting 
too great, the 


this indebtedness. [But the strain was 
pace too swift, and paralysis came to him; and a 
little while afterwards death at his lovely home by 
Tweedside. This is one of the greatest heroisms in 
history, and has always won the world’s applause. 

It has been customary with many to make selec- 
tion of Seott’s masterpiece, and it is interesting to 
note the choices they have made. There is very gen- 
eral assent to this, that among his poems “Mar- 
mion” carries off the palm. 

But there is wide divergence of opinions as to his 
best novel. Charles b. Kelley is sure it is “Ivanhoe.” 
Hutton prefers “The Fortunes of Nigel.” Not a 
few see greatest exccllence in “The Abbot.” A large 
number are convineed that “The Heart of Midlo- 
thian” is his loftiest and best-sustained work. 

Leslie Stephen tells us that a dozen modern con- 
noisseurs of novels were asked to write down separ- 
ately the name of Scott’s best novel; and when the 
slips were examined, it was found that each one of 
the twelve had written this: “St. Ronan’s Well.” 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. 


[See Journal September 8.] 


Key to the above—Barnstable. 
First couplet—“Bold as a barn!” 
Second couplet—"Sta(y) of proceedings.” 
Third couplet—“A barn seldom eschews a stable.” 
Fourth couplet—“ ’Tis one in New England.” 
WHAT IS A LETTER? 
A silent language uttered to the eye, 
Which envious distance would in vain deny ; 
A tie to bind, where circumstances part, 
A nerve of feeling stretched from heart to heart 
Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 
The mystic flash —the lightning of the brain. 
And bear at once, along each precious link, 


Affection’s life pulse, in a drop of ink. —Selected. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS.  To- 
gether with a short sketch of economic history. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL.D., and George Ray 
Wicker, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This is the eighteenth valuable book on economics 
under the editorship of Richard T. Ely of the University 
of Wisconsin, than whom no man writes or edits better 
on this subiect. It is the masterpiece on economics for 
school use. With all the skirmishing in the subject thus 
far indulged in, we are but beginning to commence, in 
the language of the day, the serious study of the subject. 
Economics is that branch of sociology which deals 
primarily with the ways and means of getting a living 
end getting the most out of the living that we get. Until 
quite recently the elementary school devoted about a 
third of its time and energy to arithmetic because the 
old-timers thought that was the one “practical” subject. 
Economics teaches one hundred times as much as arith- 
metic ever did, and makes it fascinating instead of a 
bore. We are still a long way from the point where we 
dare presume of the interest of boys and girls in this 
subject in the pubiic. schools, but'a book like this 
has a mission which it is well worth while 
for Jovers of humanity and devotees of the public 
schools to pramote, 

Like all other social science, economics deals with 
that phase of life which the individual cannot carry on 
alone, with that which requires one to relate himself to 
others. Arithmetic is not entitled-to much school time, 
because it can be easily and readily taught, and is 
merely an individual accomplishment, but economics is 
2 branch of great value because it is a question of rela- 
tionship in every-day life, earning and spending money, 
in dealing with one another in home and in business. It 
is the art of living honestly and honorably. This book 
is of great value because it is so clear, so direct, so com- 
prehensive, and so interesting that young people will 
know much that should be known, and know it so well 
as to have the knowledge of use to themselves, and to 
make them of use to the world about them. It is a 
treasure as a texi-book. It is the kind of a reading cir- 
cle book that should have universal use. 

IN THE VIRGINIAS. Stories and sketches. By Wait- 
man Barbe, Litt. D. Illustrations by John Rettig. 
Akron, 9.: The Warner Company. Cloth. Price, $1. 
Dr. Barbe has previously made a reputation as one of 

the impressive and clever writers of verses brought to- 

gether in “‘Aisles and Incense,” and as the author of ‘“‘Go- 
ing to College,” a book already in its seventeen thou- 
sandth edition, but in neither has he done better work 
than in these short stories and sketches, each of which 
is a cheery, attractive, fetching bit of writing. Dr. 

Barbe is assistant to the president of West Virginia 

State University. He has recently declined a college 

presidency in the West because of his devotion to the 

West Virginia hills and because he is not willing to 

sacrifice the opportunity to write to exacting duties and 

responsibilities of administration. 


EXERCISES IN GERMAN CONVERSATION AND 
COMPOSITION. By Professor E C. Wesselhoeft, 
A M., University of Pennsylvania. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 122 pp. 

This book is intended either for students who have 
mastered the most essential elements of German gram- 
mar or for more advanced students who wish to begin 
easy conversation. It consists of a number of brief 
stories, forty-seven in all, that have pith and point in 
them, and many of them with a flavor of ant’quity. A 
German-English and English-German vocabulary is 
added to the text, and is as thorough as it is copious 
SELECTIONS FROM RABELAIS’ GARGANTUA. 

Edited by Professor C. H. C. Wright of Harvard Uni- 

versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

150 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

An extended introduction by the editor gives us a 
valuable clue to the transitiomw of the sixteenth century 
in Framce, when expecially the literary men were break- 
ing away from the forms of the middle ages, and adopt- 
ing the forms which belong to the modern period. Of 
these, Rabelais was one of the foremost in antagonizing 
the old and framing the new. In this story of Gargan- 
tua the giant, which th's book reproduces in part, 
Rabelais is seen at his best; and it is a fine practice in 
French to follow him in his descriptions, h’s humors, 
and his social ideals. The professor aids the student by 


valuable explanatory notes. 


GOFF ANTY MAYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
AGRICULTURE. By Emmet S. Goff, late professor 
of borticulture, University of Wisconsin, and D. D. 
Mayne, principal School of Agriculture, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Rook Company. Cloth. 256 pp. With 
illustrations. Price, 80 cents. 

Agriculture will be even more generally taught than 
manual training. It assists the geography work at 
overy point is the best of nature study, and applies sci- 
ence teaching as well as does any other branch. If it is 
to be taught why not begin it early and be a leader, and 
not wait for the profession to he driven into it by out- 
siders? We waited for private benevolence to force us 
into teaching cooking and sewing; we waited for out- 
side associations to push us into the teaching of indus- 
trials arts; let vs not wait for the grangers to make us 
teach agriculture. There is no occasion to wait with 
guch a sensible text-book as that of Goff and  Mayne’s 
ready fcr school use. 

While not too difficult for boys and girls in the lower 
classes, this volume covers well the elements of agricul- 
ture in its various branches. Commencing with a sim- 
ple disenssion of the soil and its relations to plant life, 
it takes up, lesson by lesson, the principles that a farmer 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 


TO THE 


International Modern Language Series 


La Mere de la Marquise 
AND 


La Fille du Chanoine 


By EDMOND ABOUT 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, 
Professor of Romance Languages in Dickinson Col- 
lege. List price, 50 cents; mailing price, 55 cents. 


Flachsmann als Erzieher 


By OTTO ERNST 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Elizabeth 

Kingsbury; Teacher of German in Lincoln Academy, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. List price, 40 cents; mailing 
price, 45 cents. 


Der zerbrochene Krug 


By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Herbert Charles Sanborn, Head Instructor in Ger- 
man in the Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. List 
price, 25 cents; mailing price, 30 cents. : 


Aldrich & Foster’s French Reader 


By Fred D. Aldrich, Master in Modern Languages 
in Worcester Academy, and Irving L. Foster, Assistant 
Professor of the Romance Languages in Pennsylvania 
State College, authors of ‘‘ Foundations of French.” 
List price, 50 cents. 


More adequate announcements of these 
superior text-books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on request. 

Send for an attractive pamphlet giving in translation ‘‘ The 


Changes in French Syntax and Orthography,” recommended 
by Le Conseil Supérieur de L’Instruction Publique. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St, Boston, Mass. 


should understand to raise good crops and good live 
stock. The last lessons deal with the simpler phases of 
landscape gardening, under the title, “Improvement of 
Home and School Yards.” Throughout the lessons in- 
clude simple laboratory exercises. The appendix con- 
tains tables showing the constituents of fodders and 
foods, formulas for areas, volumes, and the like, and 
diagrams of animals with the names of their parts. The 
book is thoroughly illustrated with cuts and diagrams, 
and with eight full-page colored plates of cattle, poultry, 
and fruits. 

HISTORICAL TALES: A ROMANCE OF REALITY. 
By Charles Morris, author of “Half Hours with the 
Best American Authors.” American Second Series. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. [Il- 
lustrated. 358 pp. 

Charles Morris is unrivaled as a writer of historical 
and biographical sketches. His Half Hour Series have 


been my delight since their first appearing, 
and now we welcome thirty-five charming 
tales of American heroes from Ponce de Leon 


and De Soto to Gordon’s Charge, Morgan’s Raid, 
and the last trivmph of Stonewall Jackson. There 
are twelve beautiful and unusual illustrations. Oh, that 
we could have such books as this in the hands of our 
school children for the life and glow of the history class, 
Mr. Morris always deals with the accessories of peace, 
with the home and society, with the customs and habits 
of the time. The charm of his style makes history a de- 


light. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth.” Edited by Charlotte Porter 

YY: Helen A. Clarke. Price, 75 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
0, 

‘*Macaulay’s Poems.” Edited by F.T. Baker. Price, 25 cents,— 
“Kingsley’s The Heroes.” Edited by Charles A. McMurry. Price, 
25 cente.——“‘Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information.” 
By Carl L. Altmaier. Price, 75 cents.——‘‘ Meaning and Practice of 
Commercial Education.” By C. A. Herrick. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Topical Discussion of American History.” By W. C. Doub. 
Price, $1.10.——‘ Pupil’s Outline »f American Historv.” By W. C 
Doub. Price, 25cents. San Francisco : Whitaker & Ray Company. 

“The Body and Breath Under Artistic Control for Song and Fer- 
vent Speech.” By L. A. Russell. Price, 50 cents.——“Some Psychic 
Reflections for Singers.” By L. A. Russell. Price, 25 cents.—— 
“Plain Talk with American Singers.” By L. A. Russell. Price, 25 
cents. New York : Essex Publishing Company. 

“Introductory Studies in German Literature.”” By Richard Hoch- 
doerfer. Prive, $1.00——‘‘The States General.” By Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Price, $1.00. “The French Revolution,” Ky Shailer 
Mathews. Price, $1.0°.——“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Cen- 

Price, $1.00. Chautauqua, N. Y.: Chau- 
tauqua Press. 


“Stories of Inventors.” By Russell Doubleday. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, 

“Normal Institute Physiology.” By F W. Simmonds. Price, 30 
cents. — ‘‘Essentials of Orthography and Orthoepy.”” By E. J. 
Hoenshel. Price, 1icents. Topeka: Crane & Co. 

“Machiavelli and the Modern State.” By Louis Dyer. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


For Secondary Schools 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Economics 1.00 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States (new edition, thoroughly 1.40 


TEXT-BOOKS WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 


Botsford’s Histories—Ancient ($1.50 net), Greece, ($1.10 net), Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry........ 1.10 
Orient and Greece ($1.20 met), Rome 116 * Holgate’s Elementary Geometry... .... 1.10 
Coman and Kendall’s History of 1.25..* Peabody's Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene 1.10 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 1.00 “ Andrew and Howland’s Elements of Physics enNGiiies © ote ogee 1.10 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English and American Literature........ 100 ‘ Crow's Of 1.10 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero: Ten Orations with the Letters to Waddell’s School Chemistry .........-.0ce00ccccccccsccees 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOREXCLUSIVE USE BY THE STATE OF TENNESSEE AND THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


TARR AND GEOGRAPHIES 


A TWO-BOOK, A THREE-BOOK, AND A FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


PRINCIPAL DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Home Geography is made the basis of all later study. 


Each Basal Idea — cotton or tobacco growing, or a coal mine, for example,— is presented in special detail in connection with some part 


of the world in which it is particularly prominent. 
The Text is in the form of a skilfully drawn narrative. 
ing ever published. 
Profitable Reviews and Comparisons are abundantly provided, 


The detailed study of the Seasons, Winds, Storms, Ocean Currents, etc., is introduced a year later than usual, after the United 


States has been treated in full. 


This is the only series of geographies that can be studied to the best advantage in the ‘order in which they are written. 
The Ilustrations are directly a part of the text, thus making the instruction more concrete and interesting. 


The Form of the books makes them easy to carry and to use. 
The books are exceptionally easy to teach and easy to study, 
The Maps of this Series are the clearest in print. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Butler's The Meaning of Education $1.00 
Dutton’s Social Phases of Education .............seeeeeecees 1.25 
Rowe's The Physical Nature of the Child ..............+45- 1.00 
Hanus’ Educational Aims and 1.00 
Dexter’s History of Education in the United States.......... 2.00 “ 
Baldwin’s Mental it in the Child and the Race, 
Chubb’s The Teaching of English 1.00 “ 
_Cubberley’s Syllabus of History of Education................ 2.60 “ 
De Garmo’s Interest and Education......... 
Herbart’s Outlines of Educational Doctrine................. 1.25 “ 
Herrick’s The Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education.. 1.25 “ 
Horne’s The Philosophy of Education ................+..05- 1.75 “ 


This explains why the Tarr and McMurry Geographies are the most interest- 


Superfluous details are omitted. 


McMurry’s (C. A.) Elements of General Method (.90 net); 
Special Method in the Reading of English Classics (.75 
net); Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work, 
with Stories (.60 net); Special Method in Geography 
(.70 net); Special Method in History (.75 net). 

Kirkpatrick’s Fundamentals of Child Study $1.25 net 

McMurry’s (C. A. and F. M.) The Method of the Recitation... .90 “ 

Monroe’s Source Book of the History of Education .......... 

Oppenheim’s Mental Growth and 

Redway’s The New Basis of Geography..............eeeeeece 

Royce’s Outlines of Psychology .........seeeseeseeeeecvevee 

Shaw’s School Hygiene 

Smith’s Teaching of Elementary Mathematics................ 


Our List contains Many Other Text-Books of Recognized Merit. 


We shall be glad to give information regarding them at any time. 


THE MACMILLAN 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


COMPANY 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a t n of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Cctober 19, 20 and 21: New York State 
Council of School Superintendents at 
Syracuse. Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 
ville, president. 

October 20-21: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 20-22: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
LEBANON. Thomas Roberts, who has 
been elected superintendent of schools for 
the high school and town districts, was 
born in Lewiston, Me., October 27, 1874. 
The larger part of his life has been 
passed in Turner, Me. He is a graduate 
of the Edward Little high school of 
Auburn, Me., and Bates College, class of 
99. Mr. Roberts has taught eight years 
in grammar and high schools. Mr. 
Roberts was at Maaison five years as 
principal of the high school. At the end 
of the second year he was elected super- 
intendent of schools, which position he 
filled three years. During his adminis- 
tration many improvements were intro- 
duced. Mr. Roberts published a course of 
studies for the Madison schools, and 
graded the rural schools in a successful 

manner. 

DURHAM William R. Dewherst has 
been appointed herdsman ‘or the college 
farm. He is at present in charge of a 
herd of thoroughbred Hereford cattle in 
Oxford, O., and is well known among 
cattlemen as an expert manager. He is 
a native of England, and learned his busi- 
ness in that country. Mr. Dewherst has 
handled some fine collections of animals 
in this country, among these the college 
herd at the University of Missouri. 

Professor C. M. Weed, who for many 
years has been the entomologist at the 
state experiment station, was resigned 
and will accept a place with the Lowell 
normal school. His place in the station 
and in the State College will be supplied 


by Professor E. Dwight Sanderson of 
Texas. Mr. Sanderson is considered one 
of the best informed men in the country 
among the entomologists. He is at pres- 
ent teaching in the Texas Agricultural 
College, and is a graduate from the 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Miss Ella K. Herrick, 
for the past several years supervisor of 
drawing in the Burlington schools, re- 
cently resigned her position and accepted 
one in Malden, Mass. 

Professor Humphrey, for the past 
eleven years teacher of music in the 
Burlington schools, has resigned his po- 
sition. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. Principal 
N. J. Whitehill of White River Junction 
has been appointed examiner of teachers 
for Windsor county. 

BRANDON. Principal F. E. Prichard 
of Randolph has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Brandon high school. 


CHELSEA. Principal John Comstock 
has recently received the appointment to 
the examinership in Orange county. 


RUTLAND. The Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in Rut- 
land October 20-21-22. 


PROCTOR. Miss Mattie Kk. Dearth of 
Ashland, Mass., has accepted the position 
as teacher of musi¢ in the public schools 
of Proctor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO. Frederick E. 
Whitney of Putnam, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed sub-master of the high school, to 
succeed Fred W. Hilton, who has accepted 
the position of principal in the Eastport 
(Me.) high school. Mr. Whitney was 
born in Andover twenty-five years ago. 
He attended Andover Academy, and later 
Yale College, from which he graduated in 
1902. Since graduation he has taught at 
the Putnam high school. 

NEWTON. With a new superintendent 
at their head, Frank EK. Spaulding, for- 
merly of Passaic, N. J., the schools of this 
city re-opened September 12 with prob- 
ably the largest enrollment in their his- 
tory. In the teaching force a large num- 
ber of changes have been made. At the 
high school E. D. Lewis, the history 
teacher, is succeeded by Arthur [. Good- 
rich of Salem. Other new teachers in the 
language department will be Miss Leirion 
Johnson of Indianapolis, Miss Goodwin of 
Boston, and miss Esther Bailey of Somer- 
ville. Maynard Maxim of Holyoke will 
be at the head of the commercial depart- 
ment. 

At the Horace Mann school at Newton- 
ville, Frank F. Carr of Dover, N. H., will 
be new head master. Louis J. West 
begins his first full term as master of the 
Pierce school at West Newton, succeeding 
B. ¥. Applebee, resigned. Newton Centre 
will have a new head master in Edgar M. 
Copeland of Quincy. 

SWAMPSCOTT. Rev. Robert M. Mar- 
tin of Salem has assumed the active 
superintendency of the Swampscott pub- 
lic schools, in place of Harold D. Childs, 
who will devote his entire time to the 
principalship of the Swampscott high 
school. Rev. Mr. Martin, a native of 
Scotland, is a Brown University man, 
class of 1873, and a graduate of Rochester 
Theological Seminary. His first ministry 
was in Wheatland, N. Y., and recent pas- 
torates have been at Providence and 
Salem. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MANCHESTER. Cheney Brothers, the 
famous silk manufacturers, have given a 
new public school building to the town. 
The structure, which represents an ex- 
penditure of $100,000, was opened for the 
first time September 6. The building is 
not entirely completed, but nine rooms 
are ready for occupancy. The five rooms 
now in use on the first floor are devoted 
to grammar school purposes, and the four 
rooms that are completed on the second 
floor will house the high school classes. 
The building is thoroughly equipped and 
the appointments are of the most modern 
character. Cheney Brothers have given 
one or two previous school buildings to 
Manchester. 

WILLIMANTIC. The public schools 
and the normal school at Willimantic 
opened the fall term September 6, with 
several new teachers. At the normal 
school the new principal, who succeeds 
Principal George P. Phenix, is Henry 
Turner Burr. Mr. Burr, who is thirty 
years old, is a graduate of the Bridge- 
water (Mass.) normal school; after 
graduating he took a three-years’ course 
at Harvard, followed by a one-year’s post- 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


moses COTIFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear 2re 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


«g~ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the cnly Rubber Heel that will not slip 


graduate course, his final graduation be- 
ing in 1899, when he received the degree 
of master of science. In 1900 he entered 
the New Britain normal school as a 
teacher of science, and was promoted to 
principal of the normal school. 


DANBURY. Miss Rose Shannon of 
this city has been engaged to teach school 
at Brookfield Iron Works, and Miss Jessie 
Wilson of this city to teach the Whisco- 
nier school, Brookfield. 

NEWTOWN. The school board has ap- 
pointed teachers as _ follows: South 
Center, Miss Mabel Morris; Palestine, 
Miss E. L. Webb of Bridgeport; Lake 
George, Miss Josephine Wood of Bethei. 

Mrs. J. W. Gordon has given the New- 
town high school an oak bookcase, the 
ninth edition of Britannica, fifteen medi- 
cal books on chemistry, physiology, and 
botany, and a leather-bound edition of 
the “History of Fairfield County”; also 
several German books from her father’s 
library, giving Professor Jewell the op- 
portunity of selecting the books. A name 
plate will be put on the bookcase to the 
memory of the late Dr. J. W. Gordon, 
who was an active member of the high 
school committee. 

BROOKLYN. Miss Bertha M. Shepard 
has resigned as principal of the Center 
schools, and will go to Neeuuwam, Mass., 
where she will teach French and German. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Chapin of Somerville, 
Mass., will sueceed Miss Shepard. 

WALLINGFORD. The high school will 
have five teachers this year, instead of 
four, as last year: Principal Tibbetts, 
Latin and Greek; Miss Palmer, French 
and German; Miss Soughbridge, English 
and history; Miss White, commercial 
work; Miss Snow, science and mathe- 
matics. 

NORWICH. The West Chelsea district 
schools have opened, with the following 
teachers: Mt. Pleasant grammar school— 
J. B. Stanton, principal; grades IX. and 
VIII., Miss Helen G. Dawley, Miss Ger- 
trude L. Ward, Miss May E. Cornet; 
grade VII., Miss Annie E. Billings, Miss 
Mary E. Cowan; grade VI., Miss Mary E. 
Mullin; grade V., Miss Katie A. Murphy; 
grades III. and IV., Miss Eliza B. Dol- 
beare; grade II., Miss Julia M. Pease; 
S. P.—I., Miss Annabel Perkins. High- 
street school—Grades IV. and V., Miss 
Fannie M. Bill; grade III., Miss Agnes 
McCloud; grade II., Miss Katie J. Willey; 
grade I., Miss Elodra L. Chapman; 
S. P.—I., Miss Winifred A. Skelly. Pearl- 
street school—Grades V. and VI., Miss Ida 
F. Spafford; grades IIIf. and IV., Miss L. 
Angie Stanton; grade II., Miss Lucy G. 
Mullin; S. P.—I., Miss L. Luella Wilson. 
West Thames-street school—Grades Vv. 
and VI., Miss Emma M. Ward; grades 
Il.. and IV., Miss M. Gertrude Burke; 
grade II., Miss Mary T. Good; S. P.—L., 
Miss Katherine C. Murphy; substitute, 
Miss Georgie E. Elliott; supervisor of 
music, F. W. Lester. 

NEW HAVEN. Arthur R. Bauder, 
who has been an instructor of physics in 
the Boardman manual training school, 
has sent his resignation to Superintendent 
Beede. Mr. Bauder has oeen given an 
appointment as dean in the department 
of science in Stetson College in Florida. 
He will remain here until September 20. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Columbia Univer- 
sity is to celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of King’s College October 
29 to 31. The program arranged is a dis- 
tinct departure from the usual exercises 
on similar occasions, it being intended to 
confine it to the alumni of Columbia, of 
which 14,000 are now living. The exer- 
cises will open with a general public re- 
ception on October 28, at which all the 
university buildings will be open to the 
public, the officers of the several depart- 
ments holding special receptions in each 
of the buildings. On Saturday evening 


the Columbia University Club gives a 
smoxer in its clubhouse. On Sunday 
afternoon a service of praise and thanks- 
giving will be held in the gymnasium; 
sermon by Rt. Rev. William C. Doane, 
formerly chancellor of the University of 
New York. The corner stone of four new 
buildings will ve laid on Monday morn- 
ing,—the University chapel, the School of 
Mines building, Hartley Hall, and the 
new dormitory. It is expected that the 
Thompson Physical Education building of 
the Teachers’ College will be dedicated 
at that time. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, Montgomery 
County Superintendent of Public Schools 
J. Horace Landis has just completed his 
first six months as successor to the late 
R. F. Hoffecker, and has prepared an 
elaborate report to the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, in which he 
seeks to have the work of examining pu- 
pils by the county superintendent elimi- 
nated from the duties of the office. He 
says:— 

“The class examinations take up half 
my time; my cand.d opinion is that this 


duty belongs properly to the supervising. 


principals or, where there are none, that 
its performance devolves upon the teach- 
ers or a committee of teachers of the dis- 
trict.” Within three <:onths Superin- 
tendent Landis visited forty-five schools 
for examinations and examined 522 pu- 
pils. He also made 355 visits to schools 
and examined sixteen applicants for 
teachers’ certificates. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA, 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. Superintendent 
Richard Park, one of the most energetic 
of the Indiana leaders, was chosen presi- 
dent of the County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation of the N. E. A., at St. Louis. This 
was a deserved honor and one that the 
men of Indiana appreciate. 
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SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 


additional cost. For full particulars, see 

local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. EB. 

P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
jun30-tf 
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Professor Pickering, astronomical direc- 
tor of the Harvard observatory, has 
bought the great telescope constructed by 
the English astronomer, the late A. A, 
Common. It is a five-foot aperture re- 
flecting instrument, and is the largest 
efficient telescope in the world. 


Office of the State Board of Education, 
State Heuse, Boston, 
September 10, 1904. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to ob- 
tain the certificate of approval of the State Board 
of Education for the position of superintendent of 
schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 
1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, 
and in the High School building, Pittsfield, Mass., 
on Friday, October 7, at 9.30 A. M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a cer- 
tificate of moral character, and testimonials of 
scholarship and of experience in teaching or su- 
a They will be examined in the school 
aws of Massachusetts and in the principles of 
echool management and school supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination 
should notify the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Superintendents of schools now in service in 
Massachusetts wishing the certificate of approval 
should apply to the Secretary, but need not present 
themselves for this examination, 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary 
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WEBSTER’S 


Our Latest Publication 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Completing the Webster-Cooley Language Series, 50 cents, net, postpaid 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


THE BOSTON THEATRES, 


THE MAJESTIC. 


Blanche Walsh, one of the most fa- 
mous dramatic actresses of the American 
stage, will begin a two-weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Majestic theatre Monday 
evening, September 19, making her first 
appearance in New England in the 
epoch-making play, “Resurrection,” the 
dramatic sensation of the decade both in 
Kurope and America, Miss Walsh, in 
the leading role of Maslova, has achieved 
the most distinct personal triumph of 
any actress on the American stage in the 
serious drama in many years. ‘“Resur- 
rection” as a play is not offered as a 
mere work of art, any more than ‘Tol- 
stoi’s. famous novel, which insvired it, 
was intended as a’mere literary effort. 
Art is made subservient to the teaching 
of a lesson to all humanity. It is real- 
istic to a degree, and though its atmos- 
phere may be coarser than that of simi- 
lar plays of French authorship, its 
philosophy is deeper and more impres- 
sive. There are those who will shudder 
at some Of the episodes of Maslova’s 
eareer, but they will leave the theatre 
with a world of pity for the class o1 
women she portrays, and with a venge- 
ful resentment against those social con- 
ditions which are responsible for its 
existence. Tolstoi has by no means 
solved the problem of the great social 
evil, but is probably the most effective 
contribution to that much-desired end 
during the present generation. The play 
will be given a massive scenic produc- 
tion, precisely as seen during its run of 
150 nights at the Victoria Theatre, New 
York. 

- THE GLOBE. 

An attractive announcement is that of 
the engagement for a single week only 
at the Globe Theatre of Mrs, Frances 
Hiodgson Burnetts charming juvenile 
play, “The Little Princess,’ a stage ver- 
sion of her famous story, “Sara Crewe.” 
It is the sort of a play to which you say 
vou go “in order to take the children,” 
and then enjoy it so thoroughly for your 
own sake that you want to go again and 
leave them at home—much as you read 
of Alice in Wonderland. To tell the 
truth, you have to be grown-up in order 
to really appreciate all Sara Crewe’s 
bravery under adverse circumstances, 
and to realize the drama’s absolute 
fidelity to the real. It is a play of won- 
derful faseination and sustained inter- 
est The title role will be played by 


Leonie Darmon, who played the part in 

New York during the Madison-square 

run. Special popular price matinees will 

be given on Wednesday and Saturday. 
TREMOwNT. 


The new Ade-Luders opera, “The Sho- 
Gun,” now running at the Tremont 
theatre, is one of the most emphatic 
operatic hits that has been developed in 
many seasons, It continues to draw ca- 
pacity audiences, and to awaken the un- 
stinted enthusiasm of amusement 
seekers. It is a happy return to the old 
style comic opera. George Ade’s book 
is consistent, logical, and te.is a de- 
cidedly unique story. The lines are 
bright, witty, and always satirical, with- 
out being vicious. The score is tuneful 
from beginning to end, and yet Mr. 
Luders has not once descended to the 
level of rat-trap and jingle. The pro- 
duction Mr. Savage has given the opera 
is perfect in every particular. The cos- 
tumes are magnificent, the scenery im- 
posing and always in the atmosphere, 
while the stage pictures and groupines 
reflect unlimited credit upon George 
Marion, Mr. Savage’s general stage di- 
rector, who arranged them. A positive 


limit has been placed upon the Boston 
engagement of this popular piece. 
KEITH'S. 


Charles Hawtrey, the noted English 
actor, will be the star feature of the 
Keith vaudeville show ‘during the week 
commencing September 19. He will be 
supported by an excellent company in 
the presentation of a one-act play. called 
“Time is money,” and the engagement is 
positively limited to’ one week. Music- 
lovers will be specially entertained by 
Mme. Slapoffski, a noted English oper- 
atic prima donna soprano, who has been 
pronounced the best vocalist ever heard 
in the varieties. The principal “sight” 
act will be furnished by the _ Sisters 
Gausch, two of the greatest female acro- 
bats ever seen in America, and a novelty 
feature will be the first appearance in 
Boston of the Jolly Veloes, French 
dancers and pantomimists, from the 
olies Bergere, Paris. A. O. Duncan, 
Moore and Littlefield, Matthews and 
Harris, and other old favorites will be 
seen in new and attractive specialties. 


A good.ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. Franklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for 
twenty-five cents. Either sent by mail 
on receipt of price. A specialty of the 
house is pens,.and teachers and others 
are asked to send for samples. 
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DEATHS IN THE FIELD. 


Charles B. Spahr, editor of Current 
Literature, disappeared from the steamer 
Prince Albert as it was crossing the 


A VAST EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. 


exhibit was planned and designed under the personal 


direction of Leonard E. Reibold, the assistant manager 


Education is the bulwark of a nation, the very 
means to its culture, power, and efficiency. In the 
stately Palace of Education and Social Economy that 
rears its shining white collonades almost in the very 
heart of the fair, all nations present their methods of 
emancipating people from ignorance and of giving civil- 
ization a factor more potent than the art of the states- 
man, But, in this great educational conauest of the 
world, the educational text-book is mightier than the 
sword, and among the exhibits of enlightenment and 
progress, that of the American Book Company stands 
out with peculiar prominence. Crowning the classic 
outline of the exhibit is an American eagle standing 
on a globe, with wings outstretched, a fitting symbol of 
the poWer and influence of the great business institu- 
tion represented there. 

One of the handsomest and most interesting exhibits 
in the Palace of Education is that of the American 
Book Company. Besides containing specimen copies of 
its educational publications, it illustrates school k 
making in its various stages, including plates, map 
printing, printing sheets, folded signatures, gathered 
book, stitched book, trimmed and glued book, stamping of 
covers, artists’ original drawings, successive processes 


of the New York house of the American Book Company. 
It is far more complete than the one at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1990, at which the company was awarded the 
highest honors ever bestowed upon any educational pub- 
lishing house in the world. 

The American Book Company is the largest exclusive 
publisher of text-books in the world. The sphere of 
its influence and useful activity knows no geographical 
bounds. In the public schools of Japan, in the mission- 
ary schools of Turkey, in the educational institutions of 
South America, indeed wherever English is spoken or 
taught, the books of the American Book Company are in 
use. Many large publishers would be content with the 
siiccess achieved by the American Book Company in 
creating for use an absolutely complete line of all kinds 
of text-hooks, but, following one of the dominant, as 
well as characteristic, principles of the establishment, 
each year witnesses many new and improved additions 
to the lists. Whether it be Latin grammar, American 
history, or geography, not one, but many, authorities are 
marshaled, and not one, but many, books on the same 
subject are offered to the discriminating educator. 

Thus, the American Book Company, in an ever-widen- 
ing and ever-increasing activity, reveals itself not only 
as a beneficent commercial enterprise, but as a ereat 


in making wood-engravings and half-tones, ete. The 


educational institution.—The World’s Work. 


British channel on August 30. He was to 
have sailed for New York on the Aurania 
on September 6, and it is believed that 
he must accidentaliy have fallen over- 
board. Mr. Spahr was born in Columbus, 
O., in 1860, and was graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1881, afterwards studying 
for two years at Leipsic. In 1886 he be- 
came associate editor of the Outlook, 
which position he held until the begin- 
ning of this year, when he resigned to he- 
come editor of Current Literature. 
George W. Cummings, vice-president of 
the American Press Association, died sud- 
denly at Banff, Northwest Territory, on 
August 28. Mr. Cummings was born near 
Terre Haute, Ind., in 1848, and after be- 
ing graduated from the Indiana State 
University in 1872, engaged in journalism. 
he was one of the founders o1 the Ameri- 
can Press Association, and was identified 
with a number of business undertakings. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13, IS THE 

DATE, $5.00 IS THE RA TE 
for the final grand excursion of the Bos- 
ton and Albany, through Worcester, 
Springfield, Pittsfield, the Berkshire hills, 
to Albany; the Hudson river boats 
(either night or day) to New York, the 
Fall-river line to Boston for $5.00. Stop- 
over in New York to October 25 for $2.00 
extra. From stations west of Boston, Oc- 
tober 12. Send for descriptive leaflet. 
A. S. Hanson, general passenger agent, 
Boston. 


The American school for boys at 
Erzeroum, Turkey, has been totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The American school 
for girls at the same place was burned 
last January. ‘the boys’ school accom- 
modated about 100 pupils, preparing for 
Euphrates College, and was about fifty 


years old. 


A MERE SLIP OF A GIRL. 


Along the street she passed so neat, 
So pretty, charming, and so sweet, 
A mere slip of a girl. 
To see this girl was quite a treat, 
But a banana peel disturbed her feet— 
*Twas a mere slip of a girl. 
—T. Wesley Wright in Sunset Magazine, 
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G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in quality, 
and at a price not a tithe of that asked 
for ordinary inks. Why not try a 
package? 


GINSEN 


and Magazine, 4c. 


Fortunes in this plant. Ea- 
sily grown. Roots and seeds 
for saie. Room in your gar- 
den. Plant in Fall. Booklet 
OZARK GINSENG CO. 
408 Main Street, JOPLIN, MO. 
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“OUR BOOK TABLE. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH FOR EVEN- 


ING SCHOOLS. 112 pp. 
ARITHMETIC FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 
117 pp 


READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 112 pp. 
With illustrations. 

By William E. Chancellor, superinten- 
dent of schools, Bloomfield, N. J. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 
each, 30 cents. 

This series of books is the result of 
years of experience by the author, teach- 
ing in evening schools, and is admirably 
adapted to meet the peculiar needs and 
interests of students in those schools. 
Many such students are adults, and 
many of them are foreign-born. The 
subjects are presented in a plain, direct, 
matter-of-fact, conversational way, lead- 
ing the students to take an interest in the 
work, and to hold it throughout the 
term. The topics are chosen with special 
reference to their practicality and to 
their immediate helpfulness to the pupils. 


( LITERARY NOTES. 


The true story of the first explorer of 
the West is now presented to the public 
in “The Journey of Coronado from Mex- 
ico to the Buffalo Plains of Texas, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska,” translated from the 
criginal journals and edited by George 
Parker Winship. This remarkable his- 
tory told at first hand, which has been 
pronounced of more thrilling interest 
than any historical novel, has just been 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., in their 
notable Trail Makers series under the 
consulting editorship of Professor J. B. 
McMaster. The East has kad John 
Smith and Henry Hudson; the South, De 
Soto; and now the story of the first ex- 
plorer of the West is brought within the 
reach of general readers. 


Second editions of “The Real Benedict 
Arnoid” and “The True Aaron Burr,” by 
Charles Burr Todd, have recently been is- 
sued. Interest in these two characters in 
Revoiutionary history has been aroused. 
Loth books have been adopted in one of 
the western states for use in school libra- 
ries. 

The officers of the Educational Press 
Association for the ensning year are as 
follows: President, C. W. Bardeen, Sy- 
racuse, N Y.; vice-president, C. M. Par- 


ker, Taylorville, Ill.; secretary, Harlan 
P. French, Albany, N. Y.; ‘treasurer, 
John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan.; execu- 


tive committee, S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis. and H. A. Gass, Jefferson City, Mo. 


William Henry Goodyear, who received 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Yale University recently, is widely 
known among the reading public and in 
edneational circles as the author of Good- 
year’s “History of Art” published by 
A. S. Barnes & Co., one of the most 
suecessful short histories which has deen 
published. 
of 


David Eugene Smith, professor 
mathematics in Teachers’ College, Col- 
uymbia University, has recently been 


elected a member of the Comite de Pat- 
ronage of L’Enseignement Mathema- 
and assistant editor of “School 


tique, 
Mathematics.” Professor Smith has two 
new books in preparation, a primary 


arithmetic, and a grammar school arith- 
metic, both of which Ginn & Co. an- 
nounce as nearly ready. 


“The Pagan’s Progress,” Gouverneur 
Morris’s forthcoming novel, is described 
1s a romance and drama dealing with 
passions always new, although the pic- 
turesque scenes are laid in the time of 
primitive man. The story is told for the 
cake of the story, but the quaintness of 
the seenes and the originality of the 
treatment give the romance a wholly in- 
dividual character. “The Pagan’s Prog- 
regs” will he published in September by 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Alfred Henry Lewis’s new novel upon 
which the author has been engaged since 


the publication of his successful story, 
“The Voss,” will be called “‘The Presi- 
dent.” While the new novel is under- 


etood to be first of all a story which gives 
full seope for the author’s humor and im- 


azination. he has, nevertheless, drawn 
upon his rarely complete knowledge of 
the inner side of national politics. In 


the course of the story of president mak- 
j several striking figures and scenes 
rve introduced which some readers may 
try to identify. ‘‘The President” wil] be 
published in the early autumn, 


essential it is in the School 
CLEANLINESS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 


THE 


room to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 

Wearing out, 
Repairs Instantly 
Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 
Mends Perfectly 


Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the syste matic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


Georg? Cary Eggleston, whose new 
story, “Running the River,” recently pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., is being so 
favorably received, is spending the sum- 
mer at Lake George, where his house is 
next the former home and library of his 
brother, the late Edward Eggleston. 


A HOTEL HOME. 

It there is a more delightful hotel 
home in New York city than the Belle- 
claire, corner of Broadway and Seventy- 
seventh street, we do not know of it. It 
is two blocks away from the elevated 
road, just far enough to be within easy 


reach, and yet away from the noise; and 
on the direct line of three lines of surface 
cars, with five-cent fare from the Bat- 
tery and all parts of the city. The Hud- 
son rolls almost underneath its windows. 


It 1s a magnificent structure with fittings - 


and furnishings in the most lavish and 
luxurious style. The building is on the 
recess plan so that every room is an out- 
side room, and each nas its own connect- 
ing private bath and toilet. This applies 
to the single rooms (all of which are of 
generous dimensions furnished in bird’s- 
eye maple with brass bedsteads) as well 
as to the suites. The brilliant Louis 
Quatorze restaurant, the exquisite Palm 
room, and the Art Nouveau cafe are on 
the first floor, where the Royal Hungar- 
ian orchestra makes music every night 
from six o’clock until midnight, or there- 
abouts. First-class vaudeville perform- 
ances are given free to guests on the 
roof garden frequently, and on Sundays 
and holy days special sacred music is per- 
formed. The reading room, wuffet, and 
family billiard room are gems, and the 
house is much more like a home than a 
hotel. Milton Roblee, the proprietor, is 
a man of extended experience in every 
branch of the business, is a man of the 
most genial personality, and insists that 
no guest shall have cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. One sees much the’same faces year 
after year, a conclusive proof that his 
edicts are obeyed. Transient rates are: 
One room, with bath, $2.50 per day; par- 
lor, bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per 
day; parlor, two bedrooms, with bath, $5 
and $7 per day, with every improvement 
known to modern ingenuity. A good idea 
of the house can be gained from the 
handsome booklet, ‘““The Hotel Belleclaire 
World,” whic will be sent on applica- 
tion. The book contains among other 
things, the menu card, the cuisine of the 
hotel being unexcelled by any in the 
world. 


atin 
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FINF OPPORTUNITY TO BUY MAPS. 


Attention is called to the announce- 
ment of Bormay & Co., the leading en- 
gravers and map-makers of 64 Fulton 
street, New York city, of their map plates 
embracing the world and also those of 
separate states. The latter, county maps, 
and road maps, and maps to order of 
any kind are a specialty of the house, 
which has also a wide and deserved repu- 
tation as general] illustrators, engravers, 
and electrotypers. fhe maps of which 
mention was made are compiled with the 
greatest care, and are handsomely and 
artistically colored. Figures will be 
given on separate plates or on the entire 
set. Correspondence is solicited. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The publishers announce the great 
double number of the World’s Work, de- 
voted to the St. Louis World’s Fair, as 
a unique American magazine, and the 
first of its kind, being a complete de- 
scription, showing the progress made 
since the Chicago World’s Fair in all 
their great departments of industry and 
art. It is the intention of the publishers 


to make it “a guide, philosopher, and 
friend” for all who are going to St. 
Louis. The sales are calling for very 


large editions, including one in cloth 
binding, and an edition de luxe printed 
throughout on enameled paper and 
bound in leather, though the publishers 
say all editions will be soon sold out. 


THE MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
SOHOOL. 


Summer schools, like public libraries, 
university extension lectures, business, 
and other technical schools, have come to 
stay. They now form an integral part of 
our complex system of education. The 
public schools, une academy, and the co:- 
lege formerly comprised all of our educa- 
tional institutions. Later the higher 
work began to differentiate, and medical, 
law, and _ theological schools were 
founded. Then came technical, polytech- 
nic, and normal schools. 

Thirty years ago no summer schools 
for the normal training of teachers could 
be found. Such a school, the pioneer of 
them all, was established on Marthas 
Vineyard Island, in the summer of 1878, 
and has had a marked degree of success. 

Summer schools are generally divided 
into three distinct classes: — 

1. Schools that teach special branches 
of knowledge, as language, literature, the 
sciences, psychology, etc. 


2. Schools that teach the arts, as 
drawing, music, oratory, etc. 
3. Schools that teach pedagogy, in- 


cluding psychology, principles and meth- 
ods of teaching, scnool management, etc. 

The Marthas Vineyard school has from 
its earlier years embraced all three of 
these classes. It has aimed to furnish 
the very highest and best instructors that 
the country affords. It has made great 


We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
colored handsomely, and would be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps | 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 


64 Fulton St., - NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
cow 


advancements and improvements year 
after year, and its management are now 
laying plans for the largest, broadest, and 
best courses for the summer of 1905, in 
the history of the school. xt will appeal 
especially to the teachers of Massachu- 
setts and New York city. The details of 
courses and metnoas will be announced 
early in the year. 
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STENOGRAPHY GREATLY SIMPLI 
FIED. 


Now that the old-fashioned art of 
letter-writing seems to be destined to 
extinction in business circles, at least, 
many people have been laboring at the 


simplification of shorthand, affording a 
quicker and more accurate medium of 
transference of conversation, correspond- 
ence, or oratory. It goes without saying 
that the quicker and more accurate the 
stenographer the higher the pay, and the 
greater the chance for advancement. 
The simplest method devised so far seems 
to be that of Francis J. Stein, of the 
stein Shorthand College of Philadelphia, 
who has invented a kind of simplified 
Pitman system. Mr. Stein was a teacher 
of public schools for twelve years, and 
holds a Philadelphia principal’s certifi- 
cate. He is an active member of the 
National Educational Association, and 
of the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation, and is well known in educa- 
tional circles. He has always been a 
student even when a teacher. His col- 
lege at the present time is attracting 
much attention, as the pupils seem en- 
abled to master with ease the latest 
system extant, understand typewriting, 
and improve on their spelling, grammar, 
penmanship, etc., under the direction of 
Mr. Stein himself. His system is the out- 
come of ten years’ profound study. It 
retains the excellence of the old system, 
but excluded the host of exceptions and 
contradictions that are a terror to stu- 
dents and writers of the oid method. By 
tue new method all the best shorthand 
phrases can be made in a simpler and 
quicker way and the text-book, which 
contains ninety-four engraved pages with 
key opposite each page, is very practical 
in its sentence work and up-to-date in 
every respect. Mr. Stein invites corres- 
pondence. 


> 
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A recent death which will interest the 
world at large is that of Andrew Dimock 
Harper, son of Andrew Merrill Harper, 
one of the original firm of Harper Broth- 
ers, who died at his home on Twenty- 
third street, New York, having stuck to 
that beautiful old-time residential sec- 
tion long after it was abandoned by 
most of the old-time families. He was 
born in 1839, and after his graduation 
from college he entered the tea business. 
Ten years later he went to the Hartford 
Insurance Company and remained with 
them thirty-two years. He served in the 
Civil war under Generals Sherman and 
John B. Woodward. 


MORE PROFITABLE READING. 


“Women always look for a chance to 
spend money,” he observed, irritably. 


“Whenever they open a newspaper they 
begin to study the advertisements.” 

“Well, Charlie, dear,” answered young 
Mrs. Torkins, “that is much safer than 
studying the horse-race 
jngton Star, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NOW 


Teachers’ Agency 
CHOOL AND COL 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 


EGE BUREAU. 


Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


Tm TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


eachers’ 0 B ‘ 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCK WELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 EB. 14th St., N. Y. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS |} 


Address, with 4 cents pos' 


e 
WorLp’s Fair, 915 Locust 8t., St. Louis. 


IN EMERCENCY 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 
AGENCY 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetta 


Some New Books. 


tlementar 
me easurements in Magnetism and Elec. 


Practical 
tricity 
William Lioyd Garrison, 1805.-1879.......... 
Shakespeare’s Traged 
Machiavelli and the Modern 
Lessons in Physics. ... 
Elements of wake 
Macaulay’s 
Kingsley’s The Heroes... 
Commercial Correspondence and Postal In- 
Meaning and Practice of Commercial Edueation.... 
Electro-Cnemigtry ses. 
Introductory Studies in German Literature......... 
The States General Erckmann- 
The French 
Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century......-.. 
Queen Elizabeth and the Levant Company......... 
Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th 
Elements of Plane Geometry..........-+..+- Schmall 
Normal Institute 
Essentials of Orthography and Orthoepy.........-- 
Stories Of 


of Macbeth........ rorter & 


Tanner Americgn Book Company, N. Y. $1.00 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 8.00 
Clarke (Eds.] T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y.* 75 
Dyer Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.00 
H ggins “ “ “ 

Baker |Ed.}] The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 25 
MeMurry | Kd.] ** 25 
Herrick se “ “ + 1,25 
Attwood Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 3.00 
Lehfeldt as 1.6) 
Hochdoerfer Chautauqua Press, Chatauqua. 1,00 
Chatrian 7.00 
Ilbert Oxford University Press, N. Y. 10 
Unwin “ 2.50 
Shack D. Van Nostrand Co,, N. Y. 1.25 
Simmonds Crane & Uo., Topeka. 30 
Doubleday Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 1.25 


A DELIGHTFUL MONTH AND LOW 
RATES. 


The fall is the ideal time of the year 
for a visit to the White Mountains. The 
forescs are rich in their beautiful 
autumnal mantle; and the sharp, brisk, 
invigorating quality of the mountain 
atmosphere infuses one with life. The 
usual apathy of summer is lost, and one 
feels more inclinéd to ramble and stroll 


to the numerous haunts and walks in this 
great natural park. ‘lhe wonders of the 
mountains are many, and the scenic vis- 
tas are rare and handsome. At Intervale 
is the beautiful verdant valley leading to 
the domed-shaped summits of Big Thorn, 
Little Thorn, and Baby Thorn Moun- 
tains; while away in the distance are the 
towering peaks of Mt. Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison. Mt. Washington, 
the grand observatory of the mountain 
region, with its novel incline railroad, in- 
vites the traveler to make an ascension, 
while the natural wonders of the Profile, 
Franconia and Crawford Notches are be- 
yond description. Krom September 15 to 
October 8 the Boston & Maine railroad 
will have tickets on sale at greatly re- 
duced rates to all White Mountain points. 
Side trips will be on sale in the moun- 
tains at low rates, and the hotel pro- 
prietors will make special low rates for 
the fall tourists. For rates, etc., see Bos- 
ton & Maine posters, or send to the gen- 
eral passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston. 


AESTHETIC AND USEFUL. 

J. M. Oleott & Co. of New York have 
recently filled an order for 8,000 of their 
improved green “blackboards,” for the 
schools in the Philippine Islands. Where 
the rays of the sun are so penetrating, 
the advantage of the green boards over 


the black is easily perceived. Less heat 
is attracted, and the strain on the eyes 
is lessened by using a color the same as 
that of the grass. A scnoolroom framed 
in these green boards presents, also, an 
aesthetic appearance, apart from any 
other attempt at adornment, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


“Yes,” remarked the bald-headed man, 
“my wife is president of a secret so- 


ciety.”’ 
“Nonsense!” rejoined the fussy old 
bachelor. “The idea of women having 


anything to do with secret societies.” 
“But,” explained he of the absent hair, 

“this is a society in which the members 

exchange secrets.”—Chicago News. 
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A woman’s dormitery is about to be 
erected at Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
The building will be in the colonial style, 
three stories high, and have all the ar- 
rangements and equipment modern and 
convenient. 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography . History 


Science, Art and other branches. Every school 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing yene orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


pone ~_ i with you last spring, but‘the Albany normal authorities had told her not to do so, but to 
an 


introduces to Coll 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY  senoois, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
tre ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. | Good tonphers 


Good 
eer containing valuable information Freel 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 
q HE BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


. Position in N. E. as Supervisor of Drawing, Pen- 
E — manship, or both, by first-class man, graduate of 
© Art School, successful experience. 


The Boston Normal Teachers’ Agency, 8 Beacon St. 
nities for aspiring 


SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


CPERINCENDENTS 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credontiais. 
your requirements and salary position will pay. 
ROGERS, 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Sianager, 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE nor hae, it the largest number 


nd believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it PLACED a larger percentage of its candidates 


han many who claim as above, in fact definitely an- nounces that 
of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 86 PER CENT 
Y. M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Send for New Manual with full particulars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & €0., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had #n unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


offer better opportu- 


We have about forty well recommended, college- 
bred lady teachers yet available for High School or 
If in need of a Principal, 
State definitely 


Columbus, Ohio 


is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 


Send for new illustrated manual. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . « Boston, Mass. 
Q WM, F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


rss EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornszs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


Wy BEN abi J to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Education.’ 


Rr mends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston 


No. G1 Oth NewYork. 


a 
A 
save the commiesion to a teachers’ agency. Every year dozens come to us 
. ee P| late in the season who have taken this advice only to find themselves without position. On August 18, q 
4, M. A. Richards, president of the board of education at Littie Falls, N. Y., sent us $2.00 to 
Sree his niece, a graduate of the Albany normal college, saying he would give her a place at Little Falls ex- q 
cept for the relationship, We found her to be a VER T cured u contract for her at Oneonta, N. 4 
’ desirable candidate, and within a fortnight se- Y., without her even making application. of 
they had done nothing for her I decided to take the matter into my own hands, and so registered her 
= without consulting her.” He showed a confidence that was jus- IES 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. y 
ij 
‘ hers tha any | 
ts Sth summer 
[Cc 
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EAGLE STEEL PENS 


Have been most extensively adopted because they are: 
Most Durable. Most Uniform. Most Economic. 


Supervisors and Teachers prefer them because they are never at variance 
with the demands of progress. 


EAGLE PENS always have SMOOTH POINTS. 


They are made in a large variety of patterns to meet all requirements with 
exactitude. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT WRITING: 
Numbers 72, 630, 640, 71, 710, 680, 650 


FOR SLANT WRITING: 
Numbers 410, 370, 460, 560, 650, 170, 570 


O EAGLE PENCILCO 
fr} © MEDIUM ELASTIC 
st. NEW YorRK 


To obtain exactly what you want state your requirements to the 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway - - New York City 


Standard Water Colors 


Ours are Standard because they are based on the solar 
spectrum. We put them up in many different styles. 


They are selling rapidly in all parts of the country. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW PRICE LIST 
We Publish Kindergarten Review at $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


College of Oratory. CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 


A Trip Through sot 
Yellowstone Park 


Is what everyone hopes to have—some day. It is the most wonderful trip 
in the world, There are more han 3,000 square miles of weird, marvelous, 
unimaginable things that can be seen nowhere else, therefore if one ever 
sees them one must go to the Park, in the heart of the magnificent Rockies 
with snow-tipped peaks all around. If Old Faithful geyser, a Paint Pot, 
Mud Volcano, or Emerald Pool were to be found in Lincoln Park, Chicago ; 
Central Park, New York; or Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, the people would 
flock to see it or them by tens of thousands. Fora very small sum, com- 
paratively, all these and hundreds more of nature’s unduplicated marvels can 
be seen between June 1 and September 30 of each year, and one will enjoy, 
to boot, the best coaching trip in the country. The Northern Pacific folder 
on Yellowstone Park, just issued, is a new, right up to date, finely illustrated 
dissertation on this Yellowstone Park trip. It is not descriptive, but deals 
with the detailed technical matters everyone needs to know about such a 
trip. It tells all about the hotels, the stage coaches, the roads, the cost of 
the tour ; where the geysers, the waterfalls, the bears, the canyons are, and 
where the trout fishing is found. We have printed thousands of this 
beautiful leaflet and want everybody interested to have a copy, and it can 
be obtained by sending A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., two cents with proper address. ‘Wonderland 1904,” which is a 
very fine pamphlet of 116 pages descriptive of the Northwest, including the 
Park, will be sent for six cents. 


<% TRANSCRIPT 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


New Books _ for 
Art Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
eng eg | illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 
ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is grouped 
under the following Subject Divisions : 

I, OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 

li. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 

lll, LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 

Animals. ) 

IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) ; 

V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES, ( Perspective.) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) . ; 
Vil, DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 

Picture Composition. ) 


Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St, 


EDUCATION 


25th year beginning September, 1904. Generally considered the leading (as it is the oldest) monthly 
magazine of SECONDARY EDUCATION. $3.00 a year; 35 cents a number; sample tor six 2-cent stamps. 


FEATURES 


ALL ARTICLES strictly original. 

CONTRIBUTORS, largely the leading educators, 

EDITORIALS, strong, helpful, practical. 

FOREIGN NOTES, most complete of any educational periodical. 

Book REVIEWS, record the latest contriputions to educational literature. 
SUBSCRIPTION List, representative. 

On our subscription list we have the addresses of nearly every Normal School io the United States; 
most of the leading Colleges; a large number of Superintendents of Schools; many — of High 
Sch-ols; leading Teachers of other grades; Teachers’ Clubs and Reading Cireles; Public Libraries 
throughout the country; Y. M. C. A. Libraries, and a considerable Foreign List, including Australia, 
Central America, Bulgaria, Chile, China, England, Egypt, France, Spain, India, lreland, Japan, South 
America, Turkey in Asia, Mexico, and New Zealand. 

Many parents who wish to be qualified to judge of educational conditions read EDUCATION, and often 
testify to its helpfulness. A single article is oftentimes of far more value than the subscription price fur 
a year. 

. In contrast with a mere journa! of methods or a school newspaper, EDUCATION is permanently pre. 
served in many public and private libraries, a3 its serious discussions of the most important matters 
make ita voranbie record of edacational life and progress. 

N. B.—We also fill subscription orders for all periodicals at lowest rates. 


The Palmer Company ... Publishers 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY 


Report Committee Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 conts each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 


ATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YOEN, A.M. 


: Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH, 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Col and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTrcHsuRG, Mags. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun @. TaowPson, Princins'. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. UNIVE RSILY Y Write for Calalogues, 


MAS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established  Price-List, * 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw PUBLI | G Any Information. 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at ee 6 6.6 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 27-29 West 23d St. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention iscalled | N, E&. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~— 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- | = = = " —s—t—eEn BOSTON, MASS. 


logues address HeNRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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